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N CONNECTION With the collaborative 
project entitled ‘‘Mediaeval and Ren- 
aissance Latin translations and com- 

mentaries,” I have recently had occasion 
to study the bibliographies of the texts, 
translations, and commentaries on Longi- 
nus, On the sublime, and Demetrius, On 
style. The study was pursued in the prin- 
cipal libraries of England, France, Italy, 
and Greece, as well as the United States.! 
The findings with respect to the first of 
these texts are published here. 

The bibliography which follows differs 
from that which will ultimately appear in 
the publication of the collaborative proj- 
ect. In order that the reader may have a 
complete and consecutive idea of the for- 
tunes of the Longinian text up to 1600, I 
have included in one list not only the 
Latin commentaries and translations but 
also the printed Greek texts and the ver- 
nacular translations. The list is chrono- 
logical. In cases where any item was re- 
printed, in whole or in part, I have listed 
all such reprintings after the first edition 
—even if the subsequent editions came 
considerably later than 1600. 

No bibliography is ever complete. I 
have undoubtedly missed some items, and 
I shall be very grateful to any reader who 

1 The study was made possible by the generosity of 
the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 


under a fellowship for investigation of ‘‘ Poetic theory 
in the Italian Renaissance.”’ 


(Mopern ParLooey, February, 1950] 


can communicate to me information about 
additional items. 


a) LOST TRANSLATIONS 


1. Muret, Marc-ANTOINE DE. Muret 
referred to his translation in his commen- 
tary on Catullus (1554), at the beginning 
of his remarks on the poem “Ad Les- 
biam,” ‘“‘Ille mi par esse deo uidetur.. .”’ 2 

Etenim cum Dionysij Longini libellum zrepi 
iyous, qui nondum 4 quoquam editus est, 
hortante eodem, qui me ad haec scribenda 
impulit, singularis doctrinae, eximiaeque uirtu- 
tis uiro, Paulo Manutio, Latine interpretari 
coepissem, ut eodem tempore optimus liber & 
Graecus, & mea opera Latinus factus ederetur, 
cum alia in eo sane plurima deprehendi digna, 
propter quae liber ipse communi omnium 
elegantium hominum desiderio expetatur, tum 
oden suauissimam poetriae Sapphus, quam 
ijs, qui proxime antecesserunt, uersibus maxi- 
ma ex parte Catullus expressit [57-57v]. 


The translation has never been found. 

2. DupirH, ANprEAS. The Hungarian 
theologian referred to his translation in 
the dedication of his Dionysit Halicarnas- 
sei de Thucydidis Historia ivdicivm (Venice 
[Aldus], 1560), in a passage on his prac- 
tice in translation: 

...non ut uerba, uitandi laboris gratia, 
singula singulis reddens, annumerarem, sed ut 
sententias ipsas appenderem. quod quidem 


2 Cf. Longinus, ed. Lefebvre (Saumur, 1663), p. 
0ij; Fabricius Biblioteca Graeca iv. 33, Vol. VI (Ham- 
burg, 1798), p. 82. 
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institutum in aliis quoque eiusdem scriptoris 
libris, quos de arte rhetorica, deque apta inter 
se uerborum collocatione scripsit, item in 
Longino, ac tribus postremis Diodori Siculi 
libris conuertendis, quos omnes nunc in mani- 
bus habeo, seruaui. quos quidem una cum 
uetustissimo quodam in quattuor Euangelia 
commentario graeco...in tuo nomine pro- 
pediem diuulgabo [B2v—B3]. 


The translation has never been found.* 


b) UNDATED MANUSCRIPT TRANSLATION 


3. Dionysit Longini de altitudine / & 
granditate orationis. MS Vat. Lat. 3441, 
fols. 12-31. This MS, of which I have 
found no previous mention, has not been 
catalogued so far by the Vatican librar- 
ians; nothing is known of its date, for 
which there are no indications in the MS 
itself. Cardinal Giovanni Mercati believes 
that the MS is definitely of the sixteenth 
century, probably of the first half. If this 
were so, the Latin translation might have 
preceded the princeps of the text in 1554. 

Incipit: Caecilij quidem commentariolum, 
quod de Granditate orationis composuit, cum 
nos, ut nosti, simul perspiceremus Postumie 
Florentiane Carissime, humilius mihi uisum 
est, quam uniuersum argumentum expetat 
(12]. 

Explicit: . . . sed ne amoris et honoris digna’ 
aliquando utilitatis optimum temeré hee di- 
mittere, ad continua autem accederem. erant 
autem, hi affectus, de quibus in priuato prae- 
sertim commentario polliciti sumus nos scrip- 
turos, ceu cum cetera’ orationis, tum et ipsius 
granditatis partim continentibus, ut nobis 
uidetur. Finis [31]. 


c) DATED TEXTS, TRANSLATIONS, 
AND COMMENTARIES 


4. Editio princeps of the text, Robortel- 
lo (1554). 
AIONTZIOT / AOTTINOT PH TOPOS / ITE- 
PI TVOTS BIBAION. 

3 See references in preceding note. The Dudith pas- 


sage is reprinted in the Dionysii Halicarnassei 
. . (Frankfort: Wechel (Heredes], 1586) ii. 


scripta . 
241. 
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RHETORIS PRAESTANTIS-/ 
SIMI / LIBER, DE GRANDI, SIVE Ssv-/blimi 
orationis genere. 


DIONYSIT LONGINI 


Nune primtim A FRANCISCO ROBOR-/TELLO 
VTINENSI in lucé editus, eiusdemq; / An- 
notationibus latinis in margine appositis, 
qu / instar Commentariorum sunt, illus- 
tratus. nam / ex ijs methodus tota libri, & 
ordo queestiona, de / quib. agitur, omnisq; 
ratio preceptionum, / & alia multa cogno- 
/sci possunt. 


BASILEAE, PER IOAN- / nem Oporinum. 


[N.d.; no colophon. Pp. 72, in-4. British Mu- 
seum 1089.1.17.] 


The date of the edition is derived from the 

dedication, which I transcribe in full: 

ILLVSTRISS. ET AMPLISS. 8S. R. E. / CARD. 
RANNVTIO PET. ALOYSII / PLACENTINORVM 
PARMENSI-/VMQ. DVCIS F. PAVLI III. 
PONT. MAX. N. FARNESIO: / PLVR. ET MAX. 
VIRTVTIB. ORNATO / BONAR. ARTIVM ET 
DISCIPLINAR. / VINDICI AC PATRONG OPT. 

DIONYSII LONGINI RHET. ANTIQVI / OPVS HOC 
REDIVIVVM, ANTEA IGNOT. 

OPERA INDVSTRIAQ. SVA E‘ TENEB. / IN LVCEM 
EDVCT. ATQ. EXPOLIT. 

DAT, DONAT, DICAT’QVE 

FRANCISC. ROBORTELLVS VTINEN. / ROMVLI 
AMASAEI VTINEN. ALVMNVS: / PERPET. VT 
EXTET MONIM. SVAE ERGA / ILLVM TOTAM’Q. 
FARNESIAM DO-/MVM PIETAT. ET OBSER- 
VANTIAE. / CVIVS IN TVTELA PRAECLARISS. / 
POETAE, ORATORES, PHILOSOPHI, IV-/RE- 
COSS. ASTROLOGI SEMPER FVER. / AC MAX. 
DIVTVRNOSQ. SVOR. LABOR. / ET VIGILIAR. 
VTILITATIS ATQ. DI-/GNITATIS FRVCTVS 
CEPERVNT. 

PATAVII, NONIS AVG. MDLIIII [a 2]. 


The edition contains no Latin commen- 
tary or other auxiliary materials, except a 
set of marginal notes in Latin; I give be- 
low a few samples of these marginalia, 
with page and line references to the Greek 
passages (ed. Vahlen [1910]) to which they 

correspond : 
1, 1: Contra Cecilium Rhetoré. is autem est, 
quem sepe nominat Quintilianus [4]. 
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2,19: ios, grande orationis genus illud, ex 
quo prestates cognoscunt oratores. 

3, 8: In grandi oratione conficienda precipua 
oratoris laudem esse positam [5]. 

6, 13: Gorgias. 

6, 16: Clitarchus. 

7, 1: Amphicrates. 

7, 1: Hegesias. Matris [7]. 

Fabricius stated that Robortello used the 

Ambrosian MS (now Paris 2036) as the 

basis for his text; but Jahn maintained 

that ‘‘codice ipso non videtur usus esse sed 
apographo quodam non indiligenter fac- 

to” (ed. Vahlen [1910], p. ix). 
4a. The Robortello marginalia were re- 

printed in the edition of Longinus by 

Jacob Tollius (Utrecht: Halma, 1694). 

5. Greek text, Paulus Manutius (1555). 
AIONTZIOY AOTTINOT / TIEPI TWOTY 
AOTO?. 

DIONYSII LONGINI / DE SVBLIMI GENERE / DI- 
CENDI. 

In quo cum alia multa preclare sunt emen- 
data, / tum ueterum poetarum uersus, qui, 
confusi / commixtiq; cum oratione soluta, 
minus / intelligentem lectorem fallere po- / 
terant, notati atque distincti. 

{Anchor device of Aldus. ] 


Apud Paulum Manutium, Aldi F. / venrriis, 

M. D. LY. 

[24 leaves, in-4. British Museum 1089.1.18.] 
The edition contains a dedication in 
Greek to Michele de Silva; there is no 
Latin commentary of any kind. Of this 
text A. A. Renouard (Annales de l’im- 
primerie des Alde |[Paris: Renouard, 1834], 
p. 164) had this to say: 

Paul Manuce ne connoissoit pas la premiére 
édition donnée 4 Basle chez Oporin, par 
Robortel en 1554, in-4°, sur un manuscrit de la 
Bibliothéque Ambroisienne. Celle-ci est faite 
d’aprés un autre manuscrit légué 4 la Bi- 
bliothéque de Saint-Marc, par le Card. Bes- 
sarion. Meilleure que celle de Robortel, elle 
n’est cependant pas sans défauts; et P. Manuce 
a quelquefois été un peu hardi dans ses con- 
jectures. 


4 Loc. cit. 
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Jahn indicated that the MS used is now 

Marciana 422 (cf. ed. Vahlen [1910], p. 

ix). Toup believed that Manutius used 

both the Ambrosian and the Saint Mark’s 

MSS.* 

6. Latin translation, Domenico Pizzi- 
menti (1566). 

Dionysii / Longini Rhetoris / Praestantis- 
simi / Liber De Grandi Ora-/tionis Ge- 
nere, 

Dominico Pizimentio / Vibonensi Interprete. 

[Device.] 

Neapoli, / Apud Io. Mariam Scotum. 1566. 

[Pp. unnumbered, sigs. A, B, C, D, in-8; E, 4 
leaves only. Biblioteca Angelica, Rome, 
$8.11.75 and JJ.3.50, two copies.] 

This is the earliest printed translation of 

Longinus. As far as I know, its existence 

has never before been indicated by any 

bibliographer. The same translation was, 
indeed, known through a reprinting in 

1644 (for which see below), but the source 

of the translation in that reprinting has 

always been a matter of conjecture. I have 
found no other copies besides the two at 
the Angelica in Rome. 

Besides the translation, which occupies 
leaves [A5—-E3v], the volume contains the 
following supplementary materials: 
Dedication, in the form of a verse epistle, by 

“Tanvs Pelvsius Crotoniata Ad Lectorem”’ 

A2-[A2v]; followed by an undated iimprima- 

tur, [A2v]. 

Dedication, in prose, “Dominicys Pizimentivs 
Vibonensis Aldo Manvtio Pavli Filio 
S.P.D.,” dated “Neapoli Cal. Augusti 
MDLXV” (A3-A4). 

Longint Vita [A4v]. 

Epistle, in verse, “Ianvs Pelvsius Crotoniata 
Ad Dominievm Pizimentivm”’ [E4]. 

Errata [E4y]. 

Marginalia, on the text and on the subject 
matter, passim. 

[There is no colophon.] 

5 Cf. also Fabricius loc. cit. 

6 Dionysii Lonyini quae supersunt Graece et Latine, 


ed. J. Toupius (Oxonii: E Typographeo Claren- 
doniano, MDCCLXXVIII), p. {iv}. 
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In his own dedication, Pizzimentirecounts 
how he had met Aldus Manutius and had 
been encouraged by Aldus’ enthusiasm 
for Greek letters to pursue their study 
himself. 


Incipit: Cecilii Libellus, qui de sublimi 
decendi [sic] genere inscriptus est, nobis illum 
simul, quemadmodum non ignoras, consideran- 
tibus Postumie Terentiane carissime longé 
uisus est humilior esse proposito argumento; ac 
minus id, quod oportebat, attingere, quam 
praecipué scriptorem spectare decet, lectoribus 
afferre . . . [A5]. 

Explicit: ... sed optimum est haec temeré 
praetermittere, & ad coniuncta transire. hae 
vero animi perturbationes erant, de quibus in 
particulari libello nos manifesté scripturos esse 
recepimus, quippe cim sint «& alterius ser- 
monis, vt mea fert opinio, & ipsius sublimis 
dicendi generis partes [E3v]. 


6a. Reprint of Pizzimenti translation 
(1644). 
Dionysii / Longini Cassii / Greci Rhetoris , 
De / Sublimi Genere Dicendi / Libellvs 


Nunc vltimo accurata, ac Triplici / in latinum 
expositione / emissus, 

Et Lvevlenta Praelectione / Illvstratvs 

Cura, ac diligentia Caroli Manolesij Bi- 
bliopole. 


Bononie, MCIDCXXXXIV. Sumptibus 
HH. Euangeliste Duccie. / Superiorum 
Permissu. 

[Pp. (10) + 386 + (2). British Museum 


74.¢.23; B.N. Paris X.3076; also (imperfect 

copy) B.N. Paris X.3075.] 
This edition presents in four parallel 
columns (pp. 20-365): (a) a Greek text; 
(b) the Gabrielle dalla Pietra transla- 
tion; (c) the Pizzimenti translation; (d) 
the Pietro Pagani translation. It contains 
(in addition to supplementary materi- 
als) a dedication “Illvstrissimo D. Do- 
mino Malatestae Albano Carolus Ma- 
nolesius Typographus,” dated ‘Bono- 
niae. Kal. Iulij. Anno ab inchoata salute. 
CIDIDCXXXXIIII.”’ 
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7. Greek text, Franciscus Portus (1569- 

70). 

O1 EN TH PHTOPIKH / Texvp Kopudator, 
/ APOONIOSZ, / EPMOTENHY, / A. AOT- 
TINO. 

Aphthonivs, Hermogenes, / & Dionysivs 
Longinvs, / praestantissimi artis Rheto- 
rices magistri, 

Francisci Porti, Cre-/tensis opera industrid- 
que illustrati / atque expoliti. 


{Anchor printer’s device.] 


[Geneva] Anchora / Ioannis Crispini. / M. D. 
LXIX. 

[Pp. (16) + 443 + (21 = index), in-8. British 
Museum 683.6.2. The copy at B.N. Paris, 
X.16781, has an identical general title-page 
except for the date = M.D.LXX. The copy 
in the Bodleian, Auct. S. VII, 6, contains 
only the Longinus section.] 


The Longinus section of the volume has a 

separate title-page, as follows:’ 

AIONTZIOT / AOFTINOT / PHTOPOSX, ITE- 
PI TVOTY / AOTOT BIBAION. 

Dionysii Longini / Rhetoris Prestantis-/simi 
Liber 

De Grandi, Sive Sublimi / Genere Orationis. 

In quo cim alia multa praeclaré sunt emen- 
data, / tum veterum Poétarum versus, qui, 
confusi / commixtfque cum oratione soluta, 
minus in-/telligentem Lectorem fallere 
poterant, nota-/ti atque distincti. 

Additus Index Me-/thodum totius libri, & 
ordinem quaestionum / de quibus agitur, 
ipsimque rationem praece-/ptionum com- 
monstrabit. 

Apvd Io. Crispinvm. / M. D. LXIX. 

[Separate pagination, pp. 69 + (11).] 

The general title-page is followed by a 

dedication in Greek to Théodore de Béze, 

then an epistle to the reader in Latin by 

Ioannes Crispinus; I excerpt the passage 

from the latter referring to the text of 

Longinus: 


7 Note that this title-page is a kind of combination 
of those of Robortello and Manutius. 
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Illis adiunximus Dionysium Longinum, 
summi iudicij rhetorem, quem & ipsum pes- 
simé habitum ipse Portus olim Ferrariae Vene- 
tijsque veluti rediuiuum curauit iudicio & in- 
dustria magis quim subsidio librorum, quum 
prater vnum, vix alterum exemplar manu 
scriptum, ne dum tertium reperiretur: in quo 
& plus laboris suscipiendum fuit, & ad coniec- 
turas & ingenium confugiendum [*vi]. 


On the verso of the special Longinus title- 
page are selections from Suidas and Euna- 
pius on Longinus. The text is followed by 
an index entitled ‘Index in Longini Rhe- 
toricen, Qvi vice earum Annotationum 
esse possit quas Franciscus Robortellus 
huic authori addidit.” There are a few 
errata at the end, but no colophon. 

The Portus text apparently served as 
the basis of all the subsequent texts up to 
Pearce (cf. Fabricius loc. cit.). 

8. Latin commentary, attributed to 
Franciscus Portus (d. 1581). 

AIONTZSIOT AOTTINOT / ITEPI / TVOTS / 
TMOMNHMA. 

Dionysii Longini / De / Sublimitate / Com- 
mentarius, 

Quem Nova Versione donavit, / Perpetuis 
Notis illustravit, & partim Manuscriptorum 
ope, partim conjectura, emendavit (additis 
etiam omnibus ejusdem Auctoris Frag- 
mentis) 

Zacharias Pearce, A. M. / Regiae Majestati A 
Sacris Domesticis, &e. / Editio Tertia. 

Accessit Fr. Porti Cretensis in Longinum Com- 
mentarius integer, nune primum editus. 

Amstelaedami, / Apud R. & J. Wetstonios & 
G. Smyth. / MDCCXXXIII. 


Although this commentary is undated and 
of doubtful attribution, I have included it 
at this point after the Portus text, since 
the first attribution was to Portus. The 
editors of the 1730 edition of Pearce made 
that attribution, declaring that the MS 
had been given to them by Isaac Verburg; 
they believed that the commentary was 
written by Portus shortly after the publi- 
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cation of his text (cf. pp. xxviii—xxx). 
Toup, however, questioned this attribu- 
tion, maintaining rather that the commen- 
tary related to the Manutius text and sug- 
gesting that Paulus Manutius himself was 
the author (cf. his edition of Longinus 
[Oxford, 1778], pp. [iii-iv]).* 

The commentary occupies pages 279- 
360 of the volume. There are six pages of 
general, preliminary materials on the 
treatise as a whole, and then remarks on 
single words or passages. 

Incipit: Gravem & sublimem alibi esse dixi- 
mus Sophoclem, sed qua ratione, quibusve 
gradibus se extollat ad hance sublimitatem, non 
docuimus. Id fecimus partim ne nimium prolixi 
tune essemus, partim ut praecepta ista reser- 
varemus huic loco, quem opportuniorem esse 
judicavimus [279]. 


Explicit: 

Pag. 176. 1. 3. Qdedeias] Fructum. 

Ibid. 1. 4. Kpariorov pev odv] Transitio. 

Ibid. 1. 6. ‘Yaecxopue8a] De his ita supra: ITAnv 
Tepi wey TOV TaOnTiKGv GddAos Hutv awoxerrac 
Toros [360]. 


Note that this is the only full-scale six- 
teenth-century commentary on Longinus 
now extant. 
9. Latin translation, Petrus Paganus 
(1572). 
Dionysii / Longini / De Svblimi / Dicendi 
Genere. 


Liber / A‘ Petro Pagano latinitate donatus. 
Cvm Privilegio. 
[Printer’s device.] 


8’ Portus’ son Aemilius several times referred to his 
father’s commentary on Longinus; cf. Toup, loc. cit.: 
“Primum laudat 4milius Portus in Indice ad 
Xenoph. v. Hapéves parentis sui Commentarium in 
Longinum."’ Also Aemilius’ preface to the reader in his 
Ilpodkeyépeva to Sophocles’ tragedies (Bern, 1584), pp. 
7-8, where he speaks of his plans to publish other 
posthumous works of his father: ‘‘Qudd si Deus Opt. 
Max. incoeptis nostris faueat, & labores nostros se- 
cundet, breui Thucydidem, & singulas eius conciones 
cum artificio Rhetorico diligenter ab eodem patre meo 
declaratas habebis. Habebis etiam Hermogenis Ideas, 
Dionysii Longini libellum de sublimi dicendi genere. 
... Atque haec quidem, quae sunt in manu nostr 
facilé tibi lector humaniss. possumus polliceri."’ 
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Venetiis / Apud Vincentium Valgrisium. / 


M D LXXII. 
[46 leaves, in-4. British Museum G. 8254.] 


The translation is preceded by a dedica- 
tion (fols. *2-[*4v]), “TIllvstrissimo, Atqve 
Sereniss. Venetae Reip. Principi Aloysio 
Mocenico, Petrvs Paganvs,”’ and followed 
by a list of errata (fol. M-[Mv]). There is 
no colophon. 

Incipit: Nobis und intuentibus, ac per- 
pendentibus commentariolum, vt te non latet, 
Posthumi Terentiane carissime, quod de sub- 
limi dicendi genere Cecilius conscripsit, id sum- 
missius, quim tota materia postulabat, serip- 
tum esse visum fuit ... [1]. 

Explicit: Hee uero erat aifectiones, de 
quib. cum in se, ut nobis uidétur, non solum 
magnifice, atque sublimis, sed alius etiam 
orationis partem contineant, proprio in primis 
commentario nos scripturos esse polliciti 
sumus. FINIS (46-[46v]). 


9a. Reprint of Paganus translation 
(1644). The translation was reprinted in 
the same volume as the Pizzimenti trans- 
lation (cf. item 6a above). 

10. Manuscript Italian translation, 
Giovanni di Niccolé da Falgano (1575). 
Libro / Della Altezza Del Dire / Di Dionysio 

Longino Rhetore / Tradotto 
Dalla greca nella Toscana Lingua da / 

Giouannj / di Niccold da Falgano Fioren- 

tino / in 


Fiorenza L’Anno D. N. 8. / M. D. LXXV. 


[Pp. (4) + 164.] 

MS Biblioteca Nazionale, Florence, 
Magl. VI, 33. The translation is preceded 
by a short dedication to the ‘‘Sereniss:™* 
Sig:™* Gran’ Duchessa dj Toscana,”’ dated 
“In Fiorenza II dj vij di Settembre. M. D. 
LXXV.’* The colophon (p. 163), reads: 
“Del Libro dell’altezza del dire di Diony- 
sio Longino Rhetore tradotto da un’ texto 
Greco stampato in Pasilea da Giovanni 

® The grand duchess of Tuscany at the time was 


Joanna of Austria (d. 1578), wife of Francesco I de’ 
Medici, who had become grand duke in 1574. 
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Oporino”’ [| = Robortello (1554)]. The B.N., 
Florence, catalogue indicates that this is 
an autograph MS;'° as a matter of fact, 
the hand is the same as that of the Fal- 
gano translation of Euripides’ Hippolytus 
and of the Falgano “In morte del Sereniss. 
Cosimo Medicj Gran’duca di Toscana,” 
both contained in MS B.N. Florence, 
Mag. VI, 31. This is the earliest vernacu- 
lar translation of Longinus extant. 


Incipit: Il libretto che Cecilio compose 
d’intorno alla altezza del dire 4 noi, che lo 
riuedemmo in publico (si come tu, carissimo 
Posthumio Florenziano, saj) parue, che 
riuscisse troppo piii humile di quello, che 
richiede tutto si fatto suggetto . . . [1]. 


Explicit: Ma sono coteste li affetti: dintorno 
i i quali noi principalmente promettemmo 
scriuere un’ particolare trattato; come cose, le 
qualj et con altre sorte dj dire, et con questa 
del dire alto, hanno, che fare. A noi sembra 
eos. FINE [163]. 


11. Greek text and Latin translation, 
Gabrielle dalla Pietra (1612). 
AIONTSIOT / AOTTINOT / PH TOPOS, IIE- 

PI / ious Adyou B.iBXiov. 


Dionysii Longini / Rhetoris prestantissimni 


liber, 
De Grandi, Sive Svbli-/mi genere Orationis, 


Latiné redditus, troféceot auvorrixais & ad 
oram / notationibus aliquot illustratus 


A/Gab. de Petra Professore Greco in, 

Academia Lausannensi. 
[Printer’s device.] 
Geneve, /Apvd Ioann. Tornesivm. / CID 
IDCXII. 


[Pp. 172, in-8. British Museum 1089.d.6. An- 
other copy in the B.M., 1089.k.2, has an identi- 
cal title-page except for the place of printing, 
“Colonix Allobrogum, Apyvd Ioann. Tor- 
nxsivm,”’ ete.] 

1 A. F. Gori (Trattato del sublime di Dionisio 
Longino (Florence, 1737], p. xxi) thought that this 
translation did not exist and that the tradition of its 
existence was an erroneous confusion with Falgano’s 
translation of Demetrius, which is MS B.N. Florence 
Magl. VI, 31. 














In spite of its late date, I have included 
this edition here for two reasons; first, it is 
the first edition to give both the Greek 
text and a Latin translation; and, second, 
it served as the basis for many of the edi- 
tions of the seventeenth century. Fabri- 
cius indicated that, except for one reading, 
the text is that of the Portus edition.” 
The volume contained an extensive criti- 
cal apparatus, much of which was also re- 
produced by subsequent editors. 

Incipit: Libellum Cecilij, quem de Sublimi 
genere orationis concinnauit, vni inspicienti- 
bus & reuoluentibus nobis, vt tute scis, 
Posthumi Terentiane charissime, serpere humi 
visus est infra subjecti totius dignitatem, & 
quae sunt praecipua minimé attingere . . . [34]. 

Explicit: Sunt autem ille animi perturba- 
tiones, de quibus ex professo, tractatu proprio 
scripturos nos promisimus, quippe que (vt in 
genere cuiusuis orationis) sic & ipsius sub- 
limitatis bonam partem nobis videntur con- 
tinere [155-56]. 

lla. Reprint of Pietra translation and 
materials by Gerard Langbaine (1636). 
The title-page is the same as the preceding 
item down through the words “aliquot il- 
lustratus”; then as follows: 

Edendum curauit et notarum / insuper auc- 
tarium adjunxit. G. L.[= Gerard Langbaine] 

Oxonij excud: G. T. Academie Typo-/gra- 
phus impensis Guil: Webb. Biblio: 

[The volume has an ornamental border on the 

. title-page with the indication: “Will: Mar- 
shall. Sculpsit. 1636.” British Museum 
1089.¢.5.] 

11b. Reprint of Pietra by Langbaine 
(1638). The title-page is the same as the 
preceding item except for the following: 

... Insuper auctarium adjunxit. G. L. / Cum 

Indice. 


Oxonii. / Impensis Gulielmj Webb. / editio 
Postrema. 


[The ornamental title-page border has the date 
1638, and the colophon reads “Imprimatur. 


Loc. cit. 
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Ric. Baylie Vicecanc. Oxon.” B.N., Paris, 

X.16736.] 

lic. Reprint of Pietra translation by 
G. Aromatari (1643-44). 

Dionysii / Longini / Rhetoris _ preestantissimi 

Liber, / De Grandi, Sive / Svblimi Dicen- 

di / Genere Orationis. 

This is the half-title of a reproduction 
of the Pietra translation under the editor- 
ship of Giuseppe Aromatari. The transla- 
tion first appeared in a collection of rhe- 
torical works in 1643, then in another col- 
lection of 1644—but it was the identical 
printing. The volume containing the Lon- 
ginus is the same in both collections except 
for the title-pages and slight differences in 
the assembling; the Longinus occupies 
pages 451-86. There is no indication of the 
translator, who was, however, identified in 
Fabricius (Harles; loc. cit., note qq). The 
two collections had the following titles: 
a) Autori del Ben Parlare. Degli Stili, et Elo- 

quenza Tomo Quinto. Venice, 1643. [British 

Museum 836.e.12.] 


b 


wa 


Operum Graecorum, Latinorum, et Italorum 
Tomus Tertius. Qui de Caracteribus Dicen- 
di, De Eloquentia, & Rhetorica. Venetiis: 
In Salicata. M. DC. XLIV. [British Mu- 
seum 836.e.2.] 


lid. Reprint of Pietra translation 
(1644). The translation was reprinted in 
the same volume as the Pizzimenti and 
Paganus translations (cf. item 6a above). 

1le. Reprint of Pietra translation by 

Tannegui Lefebvre (1663). 

Dionysii Longini Philosophi Et Rbhetoris 
Libellvs, Cum Notis, Emendationibus, & 
Praefatione Tanaqvilli Fabri. 

[Device.] 


Salmvrii, Apud Ioannem Lénerivm. M. DC. 
LXIII. 


11f. The Pietra notes were reprinted in 
the edition of Longinus by Jacob Tollius 
(Utrecht: Halma, 1694). 
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CRISTOBAL LOZANO AND THE LEGEND OF LISARDO 


BARBARA MACMILLAN GARCIA 


RoM the date of its publication in 

1658 to the beginning of the nine- 

teenth century, Crist6bal Lozano’s 
Soledades de la vida y desengatios del mundo 
enjoyed an extraordinary popularity, as is 
evidenced by the many editions of the 
work in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries.' Though its vogue declined 
from 1812, the date of the last edition of 
the Soledades, it found favor again with 
certain romanticists, who adapted the fol- 
lowing most essential episodes of the 
Lisardo story, related in the ‘Soledad 
Cuarta’”’: the attempted abduction of the 
nun, Lisardo’s encounter with his own 
funeral procession, and the intervention 
of the souls in purgatory for the salvation 
of the repentant sinner. As Alonso Cortés 
remarks, “la tradicién era sobradamente 
curiosa para que los romdnticos no la 
aprovechasen.’” 

Although most critics believe that the 
romanticists who applied the legend of 
Lisardo doubtless learned of it through 
the two popular ballads entitled “Lisardo 
el Estudiante de Cérdoba’’*—which, as 
we shall show, are a versification of the 
corresponding part of Lozano’s story—it 
is not unlikely, nevertheless, that they 
read the legend in the Soledades de la vida. 
Referring to the ballads, Martinenche 


1 For the editions of the Soledades de la vida, see 
Joaquin de Entrambasaguas, ‘‘E] doctor don Cristébal 


Lozano,"’ Revista de archivos, bibliotecas y museos, 
XLIX (1928), 22-24, 156-61; cited hereafter as 
““Entrambasaguas.”’ 


2 Zorrilla: su vida y sus obras, I (Valladolid: Im- 
prenta Castellana, 1916), 295; cited hereafter as 
“Cortés.”” 

3 Agustin Duran, El Romancero general, II (‘‘Bib- 
lioteca de Autores Espafioles,’’ Vol. XVI |Madrid: 
M. Rivadeneyra, 1882]), 264-68; cited hereafter as 
“Duran.” 





(Mopern Patto.oey, February, 1950] 
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states: “Voila sans doute la principale et 
peut-étre la seule voie par laquelle la 
légende de Lisardo est arrivée 4 nos ro- 
mantiques.”’* Prosper Mérimée, in Les 
Ames du purgatoire (1834), was the first 
writer who made use of the story of Lisar- 
do by combining it with the legends of 
Don Juan and Miguel de Mafiara.' From 
the legend of Lisardo “Mérimée n’em- 
prunte, ... que la partie la plus significa- 
tive, la derniére.’"® The Lisardo story was 
also known to Zorrilla and Espronceda, 
according to Alonso Cortés’ who, in his 
book Zorrilla: su vida y sus obras (1916- 
20), initiated the study of the influence of 
Lozano on the romanticists. Zorrilla, while 
writing his legend El Capitén Montoya 
(1838), “‘debié de tener presentes el libro 
de Cristébal Lozano (0, en otro caso, los 
dos romances anénimos) y Les Ames du 
purgatoire, de Mérimée.’’® And Espronce- 
da must have used as one of the sources 
for El Estudiante de Salamanca (1840) 
either the Soledades or the ballads, “que le 
impulsaron probablemente a darle forma 
poética, en vez de escribirlo en prosa, y le 
sugirieron el titulo.’’® 

For the most part, the fame of the 

4 L’Espagne et le romantisme francais (Paris: Li- 
brairie Hachette, 1922), p. 175; cited hereafter as 
“*Martinenche.”’ 

* For a discussion of the sources used by Mérimée, 
with special reference to the Soledades, see ibid., pp. 
171-79. See also Gendarme de Bévotte, La Léyende de 
Don Juan, Vol. IL: Son évolution dans la littérature du 
romantisme a l'époque contemporaine (Paris: Librairie 
Hachette et Cie, 1911), p. 32. 

6 Martinenche, p. 178. 

71, 292-95. 

§ Ibid., p. 298. 

* Entrambasaguas, XLVIII (1927), 302. See also 
George Tyler Northup (ed.), ‘‘E£l Estudiante de Sala- 


manca’™’ and other selections from Espronceda (Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1919), pp. xlii—xliii. 
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Soledades de la vida has been due to the 
fact that the character of Lisardo became 
associated through Les Ames du purga- 
totre and Zorrilla’s Don Juan Tenorio with 
the great legendary character in his ro- 
mantic reincarnation, for critics who have 
treated the development of the Don Juan 
legend have not failed to mention Lo- 
zano’s work in this connection.'° No 
scholar, however, has made a definitive 
study of the immediate sources of Lo- 
zano’s story of Lisardo. Said Armesto, it is 
true, discusses in La Leyenda de Don Juan 
some of the broad similarities between the 
story of the caballero in the Jardin de flores 
curiosas and that of Lisardo in the “Sole- 
dad Cuarta,’”"' but he discounts Torque- 
mada’s work as a source, since he believes 
that Lozano’s version is a prosification of 
the ballads.” It is the purpose, therefore, 
of this study to establish the sources of 
Lozano’s legend of Lisardo by proving the 
priority of the Soledades with relation to 
the ballads. 

Before the publication of the Soledades 
de la vida, the story of a man who wit- 
nesses, while on his way to a convent to 
abduct a nun, his own funeral had already 
found literary expression. Antonio de Tor- 
quemada in his well-known Jardin de 
flores curiosas, published in 1570, tells of a 
“caso notable que sucedio a vn cauallero 
en vn monasterio de monjas,’’!* which, as 
will be shown in a more detailed analysis, 
seems to be the original source for the 

10 In addition to the work by Gendarme de Bé- 
votte, see the following treatises on the Don Juan 
legend: Victor Said Armesto, La Leyenda de Don Juan 
(Madrid: Imp. de los Sucesores de Hernando, 1908), 
pp. 230-53 (cited hereafter as ‘‘Said Armesto’’); 
Arturo Farinelli, Don Giovanni (Milano: Fratelli 
Bocca, 1946), pp. 218-19, 463-64; Joaquin Hazafias y 
la Raia, Génesis y desarrollo de la leyenda de Don Juan 
Tenorio (Sevilla: Libreria e Imprenta de Izquierdo y 
Compafiia, 1893), pp. 38-42 (hereafter ‘‘Hazafias y la 
Ria’). 

1 Pp. 228-53. 

2 Tbid., p. 251 n. 


13 Jardin de flores curiosas (Salamanca: En casa de 
Iuan Baptista Terranoua, 1570), fols. 126—27r. 
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Lozano version. Two years later, in 1572, 
Torquemada’s tale was versified by Cris- 
tobal Bravo." Slight traces of the legend 
are also to be found in Lope de Vega’s El 
Vaso de eleccién, San Pablo, as Entram- 
basaguas and others have noted." In this 
play Lope has Saul witness on his way to 
Damascus his own funeral as a means of 
effecting his conversion."® An episode re- 
lated in the first act of El Nifio Diablo, 
variously attributed to Lope de Vega and 
to Vélez de Guevara,” bears a closer re- 
semblance to, and was doubtless inspired 
by, the story of Torquemada,'® although 
it does contain certain variations. The 
fact that the story of Lisardo coincides 


14 See José Bartolomé Gallardo, Ensayo de una 
biblioteca espafiola de libros raros y curiosos (Madrid: 
Imprenta y estereotipia de M. Rivadeneyra, 1863-89), 
II, 139. 


1s Entrambasaguas, XLVIII (1927), 301. See also 
Alonso Cortés, I, 293; Hazafias y la Ria, pp. 42-43; 
Said Armesto, p. 231. 


16 See Obras de Lope de Vega, published by ‘‘la Real 
Academia Espafiola’’ (Madrid: Est. tip. ‘‘Sucesores de 
Rivadeneyra,"’ 1890-1913), III, 422-23. Menéndez y 
Pelayo, apropos of this episode introduced by Lope, 
remarks: ‘‘Nien la Historia apostélica del falsoAbdias, 
ni en las Actas de San Pablo y Tecla, (que Tirso de 
Molina anovel6 en su Deleitar aprovechando) ni en otro 
ninguno de los libros apécrifos que hemos podido 
registrar, hemos encontrado nada que tenga que ver 
con la peregrina idea de hacer a Saulo presenciar en 
vida su propio entierro, cual otro estudiante Lisardo o 
Capitin Montoya" (Estudios sobre el teatro de Lope de 
Vega, ed. Don Adolfo Bonilla y San Martin [Madrid: 
Est. tip. de Fortanet, 1919-27], I, 191). 


Cf. H. F. Rennert, “Bibliography of the dra- 
matic works of Lope de Vega Carpio,’’ Rerue his- 
panique, XX XIII (1915), 212: ‘‘The present play is 
undoubtedly by Luis Vélez de Guevara, as the pseu- 
donym Lauro shows.”’ 


18 Cotarelo y Mori, in his ‘‘Pré6logo"’ to the Obras de 
Lope de Vega, nueva edicién, published by ‘‘la Real 
Academia Espajiola’’ (Madrid: Tip. de la ‘“‘Rev. de 
arch., bibl., y museos,"’ 1916———), VIII, xii, writes: 
‘‘Lope aprovech6 para las primeras escenas de su 
drama la extrafia conseja del joven amante de una 
monja, que en la noche que va a sacarla del convento le 
contiene y hace desistir la horrenda visi6n de su propio 
entierro, narrada primero por Antonio de Torque- 
mada, ..., en su Jardin de flores curiosas, que tanto 
desarrollo toma en las Soledades de la vida, del doctor 
Crist6bal Lozano, y utilizada luego por Espronceda en 
El Estudiante de Salamanca, y por Zorrilla en El Capi- 
tén Montoya y el Tenorio, y que el mismo Lope habia 
puesto o puso después en su comedia El Vaso de elec- 
cién, San Pablo.” 
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with a few of these variations suggests 
that Lozano may have known the play. 
We shall discuss, therefore, the episode 
in El Nino Diablo at greater length. 

The details that Lope gives of the lives 
of Peregrino and Fénix before the latter’s 
entrance into the convent may have in- 
spired Lozano’s story of the love affair of 
Lisardo and Teodora. It will be recalled 
that, soon after Lisardo comes to Sala- 
manca, he falls in love with the beautiful 
Teodora and, though she is dedicated to 
the religious life, courts her and wins her 
affection. When gossip begins to circulate 
about Lisardo’s frequent visits to Teodo- 
ra’s home, Julio, her brother, demands 
that she either enter the convent at once 
or accept Lisardo’s offer of marriage. A 
sharp scolding from her uncle, a priest, 
makes her decide to take the veil. But, 
even after her entrance into the convent, 
she continues to receive letters and visits 
from Lisardo. When for the first time she 
hears that Lisardo is planning to marry a 
certain lady whom he knew in Cordova, 
her jealousy, aroused by the news, in- 
spires her to propose to Lisardo that he 
arrange to abduct her from the convent so 
that they may marry. After some hesita- 
tion, Lisardo agrees to the plan. In El 
Nino Diablo, Peregrino, when describing 
to his father his harrowing experience,'® 
reveals that he and Fénix had been in love 
and had wanted to marry; but the girl’s 
father, disapproving of their marriage and 
“avariento de la dote,” had forced her to 
enter the convent. Their love for each 
other, however, did not die; and so it had 
been arranged between them that on that 
night Peregrino should enter her cell by a 
ladder. As he was about to ascend, he was 
hit mysteriously on the chest by an in- 
visible assailant. Shortly after, Peregrino 
saw a funeral procession enter the church. 


19 For Peregrino’s story of this episode see ibid., 
pp. 71-73. 
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Since only the obsequies, and not the fun- 
eral procession, are described by Torque- 
mada, we shall give below the versions of 
Lozano and Lope to show certain coinci- 
dences and a possible secondary source for 
the Lisardo story: 

Temeroso, pues de dar de vn peligro 4 otro 
mayor, sali de la calle 4 toda prisa, al mismo 
tiempo que dando el relox las doze mostraua 
de la noche la mitad de su carrera. ... Al com- 
pas destos temores llegaua casi 4 vista del 
Monasterio, ... Encubrime en vna_ esquina, 
y vi passar 4 la luz de algunas hachas, vn 
grande acompafhamiento de Eclesiasticos 
reuestidos de sobrepellices y roquetes, con 
su Cruz y manga delante,...A la postre 
lleuauan entre quatro vn difunto tendido en 
vn paues, y cubierto con vna vayeta negra. ... 
y apenas acabamos de passar vna calle, al 
cabo de la qual estaua el Monasterio, donde 
yo iba, quando mirando desde lexos, abiertas 
las puertas de la Iglesia, y toda ella poblada 
de mil luzes, vi que entraron todos dentro, ... 
me resolui 4 entrar dentro; ... [Soledades].*° 


paso y llego al lugar donde 

hago la sea, y aguardo 

a la escala; dan las doce, 

y al mismo tiempo, del templo, 

por la misma puerta, en orden 

de entierro, arrastrando lutos, 

veo entrar diez y seis hombres, 

que cubiertas las cabezas 

con funestos capirotes, 

con hachas amedrentaban 

el silencio de la noche. 

Detras iban unas andas 

cubiertas de luto, sobre 

los hombros de otros seis de ellos, 

en la tristeza conformes. 

Apresuro el paso y llego, 

pagando en admiraciones 

la novedad del espanto 

[El Nino Diablo}.*! 

For the scene that takes place within the 
church, Lozano follows the version in the 


20 Soledades de la vida y desengatios del mundo 
(Madrid: Mateo Fernandez, 1663), pp. 166-68. We 
shall quote henceforth from this edition, the earliest of 
the extant editions of the work. 


21 Obras de Lope de Vega, nueva edicién, VIII, 72b. 
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Jardin de flores curiosas. The caballero of 
Torquemada, however, flees the church 
when he learns that he is witnessing his 
own funeral, while Lisardo and Peregrino 
fall in a faint: 
Esto dixo, y al punto matandose las luzes, 
cessando los clamores, y desapareciendo todos, 
cai en tierra desmayado, ... [Soledades].”* 
Entonces 

discurrié un hielo en mis venas 

y a la garganta pegdse 

la voz; quise hacerme atrds 

y fuf una estatua de bronce. 

Perdf la vista, ... [El Nifio Diablo}.* 


When they recover their senses, both find 
the church empty: 

Buelto en mi acuerdo al cabo de vn gran 
rato, me hallé en la Iglesia solo sin mas luz 
que la lampara encendida, ... [Soledades].*4 

Cobréme, y volviendo en mi 
no vi nada y pareciéme 
ilusion ... [Hl Nino Diablo}. 


The similarities between the Lozano 
and Lope de Vega versions cease at this 
point. Lisardo, interpreting the enact- 
ment of his own funeral as a celestial 
warning, repents; on the other hand, 
Peregrino believes that what he has just 
witnessed is a mere illusion, and therefore 
he proceeds with his adventure. His plans, 
however, are foiled; for, as he is about to 
ascend the ladder, he is attacked by four 
mysterious strangers who come to prevent 
the abduction. On hearing the tale, Pe- 
regrino’s father, who sees in his son’s ex- 
perience a celestial warning, urges him to 
repent. At first, Peregrino agrees; but his 
good intentions are short-lived, as the 
title of the play bears out. 

Entrambasaguas notes that two other 
seventeenth-century dramatists adapted 
the Torquemada legend: “Tirso de Mo- 

2 P. 169. 

23 Obras de Lope de Vega, nueva edicién, VIII, 72b. 


2 P. 169. 
25 Obras de Lope de Vega, nueva edicién, VIII, 73a. 
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lina, que la aplicé a la 2.* parte de la 
comedia Santa Juana (Parte V de Come- 
dias, Madrid, 1636); Pedro Rosete Nifio, 
para su desdichada comedia El rayo y 
terror de Italia (Ms. Bib]. Municipal de 
Madrid, Sig. 1-63-12).””* I have not been 
able to examine the play by Rosete Nifo. 
The episode, however, in the Santa Juana 
to which Entrambasaguas refers does not 
contain anything relevant to Lozano’s 
story of Lisardo.?? 

In order to establish the literary ante- 
cedents and possible sources of the ‘“Sole- 
dad Cuarta,” it is necessary to determine 
whether or not the two seventeenth-cen- 
tury ballads, entitled “Lisardo el estu- 
diante de Cérdoba,’”** were published be- 
fore or after Lozano’s novel. If they pre- 
cede the publication of the Soledades de la 
vida, then Lozano’s story of Lisardo from 
the time of his arrival in Salamanca up to 
his repentance is, with a few exceptions, a 
direct prosification of the ballads; and the 
tale of Torquemada, as well as El Niro 
Diablo, must therefore be discarded as im- 
mediate or possible sources. Said Armesto 
is the only one of several critics who be- 
lieves that the ballads precede the novel of 
Lozano: 

En mi concepto, la novela del Dr. Lozano 
no es anterior al romance, como han dicho 
algunos criticos. Creo que el romance ha 
precedido a la novela, la cual no sdlo lo 
amplifica, sino que reproduce {ntegramente 
sus frases y hasta sus asonancias.?9 


Duran does not make a definite statement 
concerning the priority of the ballads: 


26 Entrambasaguas, XLVIII (1927), 301. 

27 See Comedias de Tirso de Molina, ed. Emilio 
Cotarelo y Mori, II (‘‘Nueva Biblioteca de Autores 
Espafioles,’’ Vol. 1X (Madrid: Bailly-Bailliére e Hijos, 
1907]), 298-300. The episode deals with Don Jorge's 
attempt to seduce Mari Pascual, a novitiate. She im- 
plores the aid of Santa Juana. The latter appears to 
Don Jorge as he is entering the monastery and warns 
him that he is about to die and that he should repent. 
He repents and is saved through the intercession of the 
saint. 


28 Duran, I, 264-68. 29P. 251 n. 
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El doctor Don Gaspar Lozano Montesinos*® 
incluyé esta interesante novela en su célebre 
libro intitulado Soledades de la vida y desen- 
gafios del mundo. Aceptada por un siglo 
creyente, se hizo tan popular que apenas 
habfa un espafiol que no la supiese de me- 
moria, y que no se apoderase de ella para 
leerla en el libro o en los romances.*! 
Hazafias y la Ria asserts that an anony- 
mous author versified the Lozano story of 
Lisardo,*? and Alonso Cortés** and En- 
trambasaguas are of the same opinion. 
The latter writes: 

Gran éxito debié de alcanzar la obra de 
don Cristébal, pues al poco tiempo salieron, 
en pliego suelto, dos romances de Lisardo el 
Estudiante de Cérdoba, en los que se repro- 
ducfa el asunto, copidndolo al pie de la letra 
de las Soledades.*4 
In a note Entrambasaguas adds: 





No es admisible la afirmacién sustentada 
por el sefior Said Armesto de que sean los 
romances anteriores a las Soledades, entre 
otras razones, porque ni los cita Lozano, 
siempre tan cuidadoso en anotar los ante- 
cedentes de sus argumentos, ni hace alusién 
alguna a ellos en la obra. Ademds, si efectiva- 
mente coinciden “‘sus frases y asonancias”’ con 
las contenidas en las Soledades, también es 
cierto que son tfpicas de Lozano, y es in- 
dudable que de haber utilizado los citados 
romances para componer la novela habrfa 
cuidado de variar la forma por completo, seguin 
su costumbre.* 


He even ventures the opinion that Lozano 
may have written the ballads: 
{Sera obra suya? El reproducirse en ellos frases 
enteras de las Soledades, pudiera alegar algo 
en favor de esta hipédtesis, aunque ello no 
fuera mds que el resultado de haberse seguido 
resueltamente el texto de la novela. Por 
otra parte, el empleo de palabras y expresiones 
%° The 1658 and 1663 editions of the Soledades 
appeared under the name of Gaspar Lozano Montesi- 
nos, Crist6bal Lozano’s nephew. 
3! Duran, II, 266a. 


32 Hazafias y la Raa, p. 41. 331, 295. 


s* Entrambasaguas, XLVIII (1927), 301 
% Tbid., vu. 3. 
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caracteristicas de Lozano, que no estén en las 
“‘Soledades y si en otras de sus obras, da mayor 
solidez a la suposicién. De todos modos, 
creemos prudente no aventurarnos a emitir la 
menor afirmacién ni en pro ni en contra de lo 
expuesto, toda vez que carecemos de pruebas 
irrecusables.*® 


’ 


This lack of “pruebas irrecusables’ 
concerning the priority of the Lozano ver- 
sion with relation to the ballads led us to 
make a careful comparison of the two 
texts to see if by this method we might 
arrive at some definite conclusion. We dis- 
covered that, of the fifty-one lines in the 
two ballads which are identical with the 
Lozano text, forty-seven are the non- 
assonanced lines and only four are the as- 
sonanced lines. In the fifty-four lines the 
last words of which are found in the Lo- 
zano text, we find a similar proportion of 
nonassonanced and assonanced lines: 
forty-one and thirteen, respectively. 
When, however, the first part of the line 
corresponds with the Lozano text, we find 
the opposite to be true. Of the thirty-one 
such lines that we have noted, four are the 
nonassonanced lines and twenty-seven are 
assonanced. If Lozano had prosified the 
ballad, it is doubtful whether he would 
have chosen to copy mainly the nonas- 
sonanced lines. On the other hand, it is 
more reasonable to suppose that the 
writer of the ballad found it more con- 
venient to copy freely from Lozano the 
nonassonanced lines, while for the as- 
sonanced verses he was often obliged to 
change the word order or supply different 
words that would provide him with the 
necessary assonance in “‘f-a.”’ 

A brief excerpt from the Soledades and 
the ballads will suffice to show the method 
employed in this comparison. I have ital- 
icized coincidental passages: 

Temeroso, pues de dar de vn peligro i otro 
mayor, sali de la calle 4 toda prisa, ... quando 


% Thid., pp. 301-2. 














de improuiso oigo, que las campanas en lu- 
gubres clamores comiencgan a_publicar. la 
muerte de aquel desdichado. Estoy por certifi- 
caros que me assustd mas esta nouedad que 
todo el passado susto, porque dobles y gen- 
erales, y a@ tal hora, 6 se ha de creer ser 
el muerto persona de importancia, y aun 
con todo se escusan, 6 se ha de tener por 
cierto ser aguero infeliz de algun horrendo 
fracaso. Al campas destos temores llegaua cast 
4 vista del Monasterio, y atento escucho que por 
la vezina calle se olan funerales vozes, que en 
canto triste dauan a entender ser entierro de 
algun muerto [Soledades].*7 

Temeroso, pues de dar 

En semejante ruina, 

Escapé, Dios sabe cémo: 


Cuando de impensadamente 
Las campanas se taflian 
Con tan ligubres clamores 
Que en altas voces publican 
La muerte del desdichado 

A quien quitaron la vida; 
Que estoy por certificaros, 
Mas novedad se me hacia 
Oir doble tan general 

A tal hora pues indica 

Ser el muerto un gran sugeto 
De autoridad esclarecida, 

O ser accion infernal 

Por extraordinario enigma. 
Al compas de estos temores 
Llegaba casi a dar vista 

Al monasterio, y escucho 
Que por la calle vecina 

Oigo funerales voces 

De un entierro que venia. 
{«Lisardo el estudiante de Cérdoba»].*8 


From the results of the comparison which 
we have summarized above, we believe 
that we may now safely conclude that the 
Lozano text antedates the ballad and that 
the latter, consequently, is an obvious ver- 
sification of the corresponding portion of 
the “Soledad Cuarta.” 

If we discard the ballads as a source for 
Lozano’s story, it seems even more certain 
37 Pp. 166-67. 88 Duriin, IT, 267a. 
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that the immediate source of the whole 
episode in which Lisardo sees enacted his 
own funeral is to be found in the Jardin de 
flores curiosas.*® A comparison of the texts 
of Torquemada and Lozano will show how 
the latter has used and embellished the 
simple tale from the Jardin de flores cu- 
riosas. The story as told by Torquemada 
is as follows: 


OTRO CASO NOTABLE QUE SUCEDIO 
A VN CAUALLERO EN VN 
MONASTERIO DE MONJAS 

.. y de estas es vna la que sucedio a vn 

cauallero en nuestra Espaiia, que por ser en 

infamia y perjuyzio suyo, y de vn monasterio 
de religiosas, no dire el nombre del ni tampoco 
del pueblo donde acontecio, y fue, que este 
cauallero, siendo muy rico y muy principal, 
trataua amores con vna monja, la qual, para 
poderse ver con el, le dixo que hiziesse vnas 
llaues conformes a las que tenian las puertas 
de la Iglesia, y que ella tambien haria de 
manera que por vn torno que auia para el 
seruicio de la sacristia, y otras cosas, pudiesse 
salir donde ambos podrian cumplir sus illicitos 
y abominables desseos. El cauallero, muy con- 
tento de lo que estaua ordenado, hizo hazer 
dos llaues, vna para vna puerta que estaua en 
vn portal grande de la Iglesia, y otra para 
la puerta de la mesma Iglesia, y porque el 
monasterio estaua algo lexos del pueblo, el se 
fue al medio de vna noche que hazia muy 
escura en vn cauallo, sin lleuar ninguna com- 
pafiia, porque su negocio fuesse mas secreto. 

Y dexando arrendado el cauallo en cierta 

parte conueniente, se fue al monasterio, y en 

abriendo la primera puerta, vio que la de la 

Iglesia estaua abierta, y que dentro auia 

muy gran claridad y resplandor de hachas 

y velas encendidas, y que sonauan bozes como 

de personas que estauan cantando, y haziendo 

ei officio de vn difunto: e se espanto y se 


89 Certain critics have hinted at this possibility 
without giving any proof thereof. See, e.g., Entram- 
basaguas, XLVIII (1927), 301; Alonso Cortés, I, 
292-94; Hazajias y la Ra, p. 40; James H. Elsdon, On 
the life and work of the Spanish humanist Antonio de 
Torquemada (‘University of California Publications 
in Modern Philology,’’ Vol. XX), No. 3 (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1937]), p. 156; cited 
hereafter as ‘‘Elsdon.”’ 
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llego a uer lo que era, y mirando a todas 
partes vio la Iglesia llena de frayles y clerigos, 
que eran los que estauan cantando aquellas 
obsequias, y en medio de si tenian vn tumulo 
muy alto cubierto de luto, y alrededor del 
estaua muy gran cantidad de cera que ardia, 
y assi mesmo los frayles y clerigos, y otras 
muchas personas que con ellos estauan, tenian 
en las manos sus velas encendidas, y de lo 
que mayor espanto recibio, fue de que no 
conocia a ninguno, y despues de auer estado 
vn buen rato mirando, llegose cerca de vno 
de los clerigos, y preguntole que quien era 
aquel difunto por quien se hazian aquellas 
honras, y el clerigo le respondio que se auia 
muerto vn cauallero que se llamaua, nom- 
brando el mesmo nombre que el tenia, y que 
le estauan haziendo el entierro: el cauallero 
se reyo respondiendole: «Esse cauallero viuo 
es, y assi vos os engafays.» El clerigo le 
torno a dezir: «Mas engafiado estays vos, 
porque cierto el es muerto, y esta aqui para 
sepultarse,» y con esto torno a su canto. El 
cauallero, muy confuso de lo que auia dicho, 
se llego a otro, al qual hizo la mesma pregunta, 
y le respondio lo mesmo, affirmandolo tan de 
veras que le hizo quedar muy espantado, y sin 
esperar mas se salio de la Iglesia, y caualgando 
en su cauallo se comengo a boluer para su 
casa, y no ouo dado la buelta, quando dos 
mastines muy grandes, y muy negros le co- 
mengaron a acompafiar vno de vna parte y 
otro de la otra, y por mucho que hizo, y los 
amenazo con la espada no quisieron partirse 
del hasta que llego a su puerta donde se apeo 
y entro dentro, y saliendo sus criados y 
seruidores que le estauan esperando, se maraui- 
llaron de verle tan demudado, y la color tan 
perdida, entendiendo que le auia acaecido 
alguna cosa, se lo preguntaron, persuadien- 
dole con grande instancia a que se lo dixesse. 
El cauallero se lo fue contando todo par- 
ticularmente, hasta entrar en su camara, 
donde acabando de dezir todo lo que auia 
passado, entraron los dos mastines negros y 
dando assalto en el le hizieron pedacgos y 
le quitaron la vida, sin que pudiesse ser 
socorrido: y assi salio verdad lo de las ob- 
sequias que en vida le estauan haziendo.*° 


40 Fols. 126—27r. 
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In both versions it is the nun, or, as in 
Lozano’s story, the novitiate, who pro- 
poses the rendezvous: 

Si eres hombre, Lisardo, para entrar vna 
noche acid dentro, alli veremos si es engano 
lo que yo te digo, 6 si es fingido lo que tu me 
quieres [Soledades]}.*! 

... y fue, que este cauallero ... trataua amores 
con vna monja, la qual para poderse ver con 
el, le dixo que hiziesse vnas llaues conformes a 
las que tenian las puertas de la Iglesia [Jardin]. 


Lozano mentions the detail of the keys in 
Teodora’s narrative in the “Soledad 
Primera”’: 

... baxé con mucho silencio 4 vn grande patio 
de la casa, que era el puesto donde auia de 
esperar a Lisardo, el qual auia de traer dos 
llaues falsas para auer de entrar a aquella 
pieza [Soledades].** 

El cauallero ... hizo hazer dos llaues, vna para 
vna puerta que estaua en vn portal grande de 
la Iglesia, y otra para la puerta de la mesma 
Iglesia, ... [Jardin]. 


The night was dark and gloomy: 
Presurosa vino la aplagada noche, ... Salid 

tan obscura y negra, ... [Soledades].* 

... el se fue al medio de vna noche que hazia 

muy escura ... [Jardin]. 


For the sake of greater secrecy both Lisar- 
do and Torquemada’s caballero decide to 
go alone and unaccompanied: 

... Y como ay casos en que la compafia mas 
leal es sospechosa, no quise que en semejante 
empresa me acompanasse Camacho, que 
desdora mas a vezes vn testigo de vn delito 
que el mismo delito, por atroz que sea, es- 
tandose secreto [Soledades].44 

... el se fue al medio de vna noche ... sin Hleuar 
ninguna campaiia [Jardin]. 

The hour for the rendezvous was mid- 
night: 

Con esto en siendo las diez, no quise esperar la 


hora, que eran las doze, ... [Soledades].* 
el se fue al medio de vna noche ... [Jardin]. 


“P. 163. 
#8 Ibid., p. 164. 


42 Tbid., p. 36. 
44 Ibid, 45 Ibid, 














The monastery was somewhat distant: 


. comencé a caminar Azia el Conuento, que 
estaua algo apartado de mi casa [Soledades].* 

. y porque el monasterio estaua algo lexos 
del pueblo ... [Jardin]. 


Both hear the funeral chant: 


... y atento escucho que por la vezina calle se 
oian funerales vozes ... [Soledades].*” 

... y que sonauan bozes como de personas que 
estauan cantando, y haziendo el officio de vn 
difunto: ... [Jardin]. 


Neither Lisardo nor the caballero could 
recognize anyone: 

... Sin que de todos ellos, con ir tantos, pudiesse 
conocer a ninguno [Soledades].** 

... y de lo que mayor espanto recibio fue que no 
conocia a ninguno, ... [Jardin]. 


Through the open doors they could see 
that the church was filled with lights: 


. quando mirando desde lexos abiertas las 
puertas de la Iglesia, y toda ella poblada de 
mil luzes, ... [Soledades].*° 


. se fue al monasterio, y en abriendo la pri- 
mera puerta, vio que la de la Iglesia estaua 
abierta, y que dentro auia muy gran claridad y 
resplandor de hachas y velas encendidas, ... 


[Jardin]. 


Both are seized with fear: 


... apenas escapaua temeroso de vn assombro, 
quando me hallaua desquadernado en vn 
baxio de sustos [Soledades].*° 

El se espanto ... [Jardin]. 


Lisardo, like the caballero, watches the 
funeral rites before entering the church: 

Si entraré, si no entraré me estuue 4 la 
puerta vn rato, atendiendo desde alli al orden 
y concierto con que la Clerecia diuidida en 
dos coros comencaron las exequias, despues 
que pusieron el paues enmedio, rodeado con 
algunas luzes, ... me resolui a entrar dentro; 
.. [Soledades].>! 


49 Thid, 
50 Thid. 
51 Tbid., pp. 167-68. 


46 Thid. 
47 Tbid., p. 167. 
48 Thid. 
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... y se llego a uer lo que era, y mirando a 
todas partes vio la Iglesia llena de frayles y 
clerigos, que eran los que estauan cantando 
aquellas obsequias, y en medio de si tenian vn 
tumulo muy alto cubierto de luto, y alrededor 
del estaua muy gran cantidad de cera que 
ardia, y assi mesmo los frayles y clerigos, y 
otras muchas personas que con ellos estauan, 
tenian en las manos sus velas encendidas ... 
[Jardin]. 


Both decide to ask one of the priests the 
name of the deceased: 

Arrodillado, pues, de la manera que estaua, 
me acerqué vn poco al vitimo de los cantores, 
que estauan 4 aquella vanda, y tirandole de la 
ropa, ... le pregunté con mucha cortesia quien 
era aquel difunto que enterrauan, ... [Sole- 
dades}.* 

... y despues de auer estado vn buen rato 
mirando, llegose cerca de vno de los clerigos, 
y preguntole que quien era aquel difunto por 
quien se hazian aquellas honras, ... [Jardin]. 


Lisardo, skeptical like the caballero, ques- 
tions two priests before he believes that 
the funeral which he is witnessing is his 
own: 
... y respondiome, dando primero vn suspiro: 
Este es Lisardo el estudiante. Que Lisardo? 
le repliqué, palpitando el coragon en nueuas 
y mas crecidas angustias, y dixome: Lisardo el 
de Cordoua, que vos conoceis como a vos mismo. 
. mas dudoso todavia si, como suele acon- 
tecer, se auian engafiado, alentando la voz 
de entre el desmayo, bolui a preguntar 4 otro, 
que estaua al lado de aquel que me auia 
respondido, y oyendo que en palabras formales 
me daua la razon misma, les repliqué 4 los dos 
mirassen que se engafiauan, porque yo sabia 
que no era el muerto Lisardo. La qual replica 
apenas huue hecho, quando dando vna pal- 
mada aquel que presidia, y haziendo pausa el 
funeral oficio, mirandome seuero, me dixo 
con graue voz estas palabras: Cauallero, 
todos los que estamos presentes somos almas, 
que ayudadas con las oraciones y limosnas 
de Lisardo salimos del purgatorio, a cuyo 
fauor reconocidas venimos a enterrarle, y 4 


82 Tbid., p. 168. 
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hazer por él estas exequias, porque esta su 
alma en duda de saluacion. Mas pues vos 
nos impedis, diziendo gue no es muerto, 
cessara el oficio, y vos lo perdereis. Esto dixo, 
y al punto matandose las luzes, cessando 
los clamores, y desapareciendo todos, cai en 
tierra desmayado, ... [Soledades].** 

... y el clerigo le respondio que se auia muerto 
vn cauallero que se llamaua, nombrando el 
mesmo nombre que el tenia, y le estauan 
haziendo el entierro. El cauallero se reyo 
respondiendole: «Esse cauallero viuo es, y assi 
vos os engafays.» El clerigo le torno a dezir: 
«Mas engaifiado estays vos, porque cierto el 
es muerto, y esta aqui para sepultarse,» y con 
esto tornoa su canto. EF] cauallero, muy confuso 
de lo que auia dicho, se llego a otro, al qual hizo 
la mesma pregunta, y le respondio lo mesmo 
affirmandolo tan de veras que le hizo quedar 
muy espantado, y sin esperar mas salio de la 
Iglesia ... [Jardin]. 


Although the above similarities leave 
little doubt that Lozano not only was ac- 
quainted with, but had at hand, the story 
of the caballero when he described Lisar- 
do’s vision of his own funeral, two differ- 
ences between the versions should be 
noted. First, as Lisardo is fleeing toward 
the convent after he has witnessed the 
murder of a man whom the assassins call 
Lisardo, he encounters the funeral proces- 
sion. Both these details—the enactment 
of the murder and the funeral procession 
—are lacking in the Torquemada tale. 
Commenting upon the procession, Said 
Armesto writes: 

Aqui hay algo mds que la «misa de 
requiem por los vivos» de que nos informa Fr. 
Lope Barrientos; hay, no sé6lo unas exequias 
fiinebres, sino un entierro errante a media 
noche, una misteriosa procesién de almas en 
pena. Y por sefias que asf es como también 
este motivo aparece tratado en El Nifio Diablo 
y en la comedia de Lope El Vaso de eleccién.*4 





It should be observed, however, that, al- 
though Antonio, the narrator of the ver- 


$3 Ibid., pp. 168-69. 84 P. 231. 
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sion in the Jardin de flores curiosas, only 
implies by the phrase ‘‘y de lo que mayor 
espanto recibio fue de que no conocia a 
ninguno” that the beings that ‘the caba- 
llero saw were “almas en pena” and not 
merely priests, the implication is clearly 
confirmed when Luis, one of the inter- 
locutors in the Jardin, states: “y por ven- 
tura aquellas phantasmas que vio, que en 
abitos de frayles y clerigcs estauan cele- 
brando sus obsequias, ...”° Though it is 
true that the mysterious procession is 
lacking in the story of the caballero, it can 
be said that both Torquemada and Lo- 
zano are referring to a superstition whose 
origin must be sought principally in Celtic 
folklore, and, therefore, in Spain in the 
folklore of Galicia and Asturias. Accord- 
ing to this superstition, the dead arise 
from their graves at midnight. Clothed in 
their white shrouds and each carrying a 
cross and a candle, they march through 
the streets singing funeral chants.*’ This 
procession of souls in purgatory is various- 
ly called the “estantigua,” ‘“estadea,”’ 
“buena gente,” “compafia,” “hueste,’’ 
“‘giiéstiga,” or “giiestia”’; and it is usually 
an omen of death or misfortune for the 
person who encounters it.5* This explains 
the fear that seizes both Lisardo and the 
caballero of Torquemada when they realize 
what they have just experienced. 

Second, the more important difference 
between the two stories is found in the 
ending. The caballero, upon realizing that 
he truly was witnessing the enactment of 
his own obsequies, flees the church and 
rushes to his home, where he is later torn 


5 Fol. 127r. Said Armesto failed to notice this com- 
mentary of Luis. See p. 230. 

56 See Elsdon, p. 154. 

57 See Said Armesto, pp. 232-33. See also pp. 
233-34 for many examples of this superstition in 
French, Irish, Welsh, Scotch, and German folklore. 

58 See ibid., pp. 232—33. See also Antonio Machado 
y Alvarez (ed.), Biblioteca de las tradiciones populares 
espanolas, VIII (Madrid: Est. tip. de Ricardo Fe, 
1886), 234-35. 














to bits by two black mastiffs. Lisardo, on 
the other hand, falls in a faint. When he 
awakens, he repents of the sin that he was 
about to commit and, disillusioned, retires 
to the solitudes of Guadalupe. Of the two 
conclusions, the one that follows more 
closely the folklore sources of the legend is 
that of Torquemada. According to Said 
Armesto, the latter seems to be related to 
an old superstition recorded by Fray Lope 
Barrientos: 

Non sea osado ningtin sacerdote de celebrar 
missa de difuntos por los vivos que mal 
quieren, porque mueran en breve, nin fagan 
cama (levantar ttimulo o catafalco) en medio 
de la yglesia e oficios de muertos para que 
los tales homes mueran ayna.*? 


Belief in this superstition is evidenced in 
the closing remark of the narrator in the 
Jardin: “y assi salio verdad lo de las 
obsequias que en vida le estauan hazien- 
do.” The softened ending that Lozano 
gives to the story of Lisardo may have 
been suggested, however, by the following 
commentary made by Luis at the conclu- 
sion of the tale: 

Luys. Esse pago lo que merecia su peccado, 
y assi auia Dios de permitir que fuessen 
castigados todos los que intentan de violar los 
monasterios tan en ofensa de su seruicio: ... y 
por ventura aquellas phantasmas que vio, 
que en abitos de frayles y clerigos estauan 
celebrando sus obsequias, fue para que conoci- 
endo su graue yerro, y delicto se arrepintiesse, 
y pidiesse perdon del: y lo mesmo fue lo de la 
compafia que los mastines hasta su casa le 
hizieron. Pero el, como mal christiano tendria 
en hazer lo que era obligado tan gran descuydo, 
que pago con la vida lo que auia merecido, y 
plega a Dios que no fuesse tambien con per- 
dicion de su anima, que con tanto peligro 
salio de su cuerpo. 


The caballero, then, was condemned to his 


horrible fate because, “como mal chris- 
tiano,”’ he did not repent. Lozano, there- 


59 Quoted in Said Armesto, p. 230. 
60 Fol. 127r. 
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fore, makes his Lisardo worthy of salva- 
tion by portraying him as a good and God- 
fearing Christian who respected Teodora’s 
desire to become a nun, adhered to the 
conditions imposed by her for the con- 
tinuance of their friendship, and, though 
he acquiesced in the plan of abduction, 
salved his conscience by promising mar- 
riage. In addition, we learn at the end that 
Lisardo must have been a faithful church- 
goer, for the grateful souls whom he had 
helped out of purgatory by his alms and 
prayers were enacting his funeral as a 
warning. 

While the denouement of Lisardo’s 
story may very well have been inspired by 
the above-mentioned commentary of Luis, 
it is, furthermore, the only solution that 
would be in harmony with the general 
theme and purpose of the novel. Lisardo’s 
repentance, after his vision of the other 
world, reflects the religious spirit of the 
epoch with its faith in supernatural values 
and purposes—a faith which triumphs in 
the end over disillusionment and leads to 
the conversion and salvation of the sinner. 
As Said Armesto has summarized so well, 
“la imaginacién devota, el celo piadoso de 
la época hubo de ver en el tema del entie- 
rro no sélo un prondéstico de muerte irre- 
mediable, de desgracia pr6éxima, sino un 
pretexto para poner ante las almas con- 
tumaces la visién de la otra vida, el 
memento mori de las meditaciones cris- 
tianas, y provocar asi su conversién.’’® 

A few coincidences between El Espajiol 
Gerardo, y desengatio del amor lascivo 
(1615-17) and the Soledades de la vida y 
desengatios del mundo indicate the possi- 
bility that Lozano may have read the 
popular seventeenth-century novel by 
Céspedes y Meneses. Though the idea of 
locating the scene of the framework of his 
novel in the mountains of Guadalupe may 
have occurred to Lozano independently as 


6 Pp. 249-51. 
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a result of his visit to the Monastery of 
Our Lady of Guadalupe,® it may have 
been suggested to him by the last part of 
El Espaol Gerardo. The common themes 
of solitude and disillusionment, as devel- 
oped in the “Discurso tercero” of the 
“Segunda parte,” would not, however, be 
a sufficient indication in themselves of 
Lozano’s acquaintance with the novel if it 
were not for the fact that there exist cer- 
tain parallels between the stories of 
Fernando, the good friend of Gerardo, and 
the protagonist of the Soledades. The 
story of Fernando is introduced as follows: 

Gerardo, after many disillusioning ad- 
ventures with a series of women, finally de- 
cides to marry the faithful and constant Nise. 
On his way to Cesarina to surprise his beloved, 
who believes him to be dead, he and his brother 
Leoncio pass through the Mountains of 
Guadalupe with the intention of visiting the 
famous sanctuary of the Virgin. They are given 
shelter for the night by an old and venerable 
hermit, who tells them the story of the penitent 
whose fresh grave is discovered by Gerardo. 
The story is interrupted when Gerardo learns 
that the penitent was his good friend Fernan- 
do, who had just died after six years of 
rigorous penance spent in the solitudes of 
Guadalupe. Having heard through Fernando 
something of the life of Gerardo, the old 
hermit continues the story so that “el suceso 
admirable de vuestro amigo, os sirva de 
ejemplar, obviando en él lo pernicioso y 
detestable, y siguiendo en su arrepentimiento 


y penitencia los fines venturosos de su vida.’’® 

The stories of Fernando and Lisardo 
have a common moral purpose, for both 
are told as a warning to young men not to 
commit the sin of courting young girls 
who are, or are about to become, “esposas 
de Cristo.”” The hermit preludes the story 


® According to Entrambasaguas, Lozano visited 
the monastery of Guadalupe during his residence in 
Lagartera (XLVIII [1927], 147). 

6’ Cayetano Rosell (ed.), Novelistas posteriores a 
Cervantes, I (‘Biblioteca de Autores Espafioles,’’ Vol. 
XVIII (Madrid: M. Rivadeneyra, 1864]), 2616. 
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of Fernando with the following interpola- 
tion: 

No hay pecado que con tanta indignacion 
castigue el cielo, aun en esta vida, porque 
los que en ella se atreven a imaginar lasciva y 
torpemente en las esposas de Cristo, ni imitan 
menos que a los mismos demonios infernales, 
que sirven de ministros al principe de las 
tinieblas, como envidiosos de que haya en la 
tierra jardines y verjeles que, produciendo 
castas y purfsimas flores, conformen y parez- 
can a los angélicos y celestiales espfritus. 
Miseros y desdichados aquellos que, arros- 
trando tan bdrbaro desatino, si ya en él se 
dejaron caer, no se retiraron antes del venci- 
miento declarado; porque a los tales no habra 
calamidad que no les aflija, ni tormento 
que despues desta temporal vida no cargue en 
sus espaldas.*4 


The part of Fernando’s story which bears 
a close similarity to that of Lisardo is that 
which deals with his love affair with 
Camila. Fernando, in love with the young 
Camila, asks her hand in marriage but is 
rejected by the parents, who force the girl 
to enter a convent. His hopes of winning 
her are lost when at the end of a year she 
makes her profession as a nun. However, 
Camila, tempted by her worldly love for 
Fernando, encourages his almost daily vis- 
its and finally proposes that he come one 
night to the garden of the convent. The 
scene between Camila and Fernando, 
when the former makes her proposal for 
the rendezvous,® parallels the similar one 
between Teodora and Lisardo.® In both 
stories, then, it is the girl who plays, in the 
end, the role of the seducer. When con- 
fronted with the proposal, the reactions of 
the two young men are similar. Lisardo 
says: ‘““Pensando yo que eran las ofertas 
juego. ...”. And Fernando remained, 
“oyendo a su Camila, suspenso, y aunque 
* Ibid., p. 262a. 


6 Tbid., p. 263. 
66 Soledades, pp. 162-64. 














a las primeras vistas pudo entender que 
era chacota y burla. ...”’ Lisardo, showing 
himself hesitant, is finally challenged by 
Teodora, who says: “Si eres hombre, 
Lisardo, para entrar vna noche aca den- 
tro, alli veremos si es engafio lo que yo te 
digo, o si es fingido lo que tu me quieres.” 
Although Fernando tries at first to dis- 
suade Camila, he acquiesces when she at- 
tributes his excuses to “flaqueza y corte- 
dad del dnimo.”’ In the case of Fernando, 
as in that of Lisardo, supernatural forces 
intervene to prevent the realization of the 
iniquitous plan. Fernando, as he is sealing 
the wall of the convent, has the vision of 
Camila’s being consumed by flames. He 
rushes home terrified and the next day 
learns of the death of the nun. Repentant, 
he asks forgiveness of God and proposes 
“el dejar para siempre no solo la comuni- 
cacion de las religiosas, pero aun sus mis- 
mas casas y conventos, de quien de alli 
adelante huia el rostro, como si en cual- 
quiera dellos le estuviese aparejada igual 
desventura.”’®? Unlike Lisardo, however, 


67 Novelistas posteriores a Cervantes, I, 264b. 
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Fernando’s final disillusionment does not 
occur until after his second offense. He 
courts the young novitiate Elisa and 
tempts her into marrying him. Later, be- 
lieving her to be guilty of infidelity, he 
murders her. When he learns that she was 
the innocent victim of his vengeance, he 
retires to the mountains of Guadalupe, 
where in solitude and penance he spends 
the last years of his life. 

From the coincidences that we have 
noted, it is likely that Lozano had read El 
Espanol Gerardo, which, furthermore, re- 
flects the same themes of solitude and dis- 
illusionment as the Soledades de la vida. It 
is conceivable that Lozano, who like 
Céspedes y Meneses, praises in his novel 
the ascetic life with its renunciation of the 
world, combined some elements of El 
Espanol Gerardo with Torquemada’s story ; 
however, now that we have established 
that the Soledades antedates the ballads, 
the Jardin de flores curiosas remains the 
main source of inspiration for our author’s 
story of Lisardo. 


MILts CoLLEGE 














THE FIRST PRINTING OF THE SPECTATOR 


DONALD F. BOND 


HE original 555 numbers of the 
Spectator of Addison and Steele, 
printed on both sides of a folio half- 
sheet, were published daily, except Sun- 
day, from March 1, 1711, to December 6, 
1712. The earliest numbers bear the im- 
print, “LON DON: Printed for Sam. Buck- 
ley, at the Dolphin in Little Britain; and 
Sold by A. Baldwin in Warwick-Lane; 
where Advertisements are taken in.” Be- 
ginning with No. 16 (March 19, 1711), the 
words “as also by Charles Lillie, Per- 
fumer, at the Corner of Beauford-Build- 
ings in the Strand,” are added.' The three 
names of Buckley, Baldwin, and Lillie 
appear on the imprint for the greater part 
of the origina] run; but, beginning with 
No. 499 (October 2, 1712), Lillie’s name is 
dropped and that of Jacob Tonson (the 
younger) is added, so that the imprint for 
the last fifty-seven numbers reads: “LON- 
DON: Printed for S. Buckley, and J. Ton- 
son; And Sold by A. Baldwin in Warwick- 
Lane.” A notice in No. 499, however, in- 
forms readers that advertisements con- 
tinue to be taken in by S. Buckley, J. Ton- 
son, C. Lillie, and A. Baldwin, information 
which is repeated (“Advertisements and 
Letters continue to be taken in”) in Nos. 
500, 505, 506, 507, 511, and 512. Buckley 
and the younger Tonson were joint pub- 
lishers of the Spectator when the numbers 
were reprinted, both in octavo and in duo- 
decimo, in 1712 and 1713; and all subse- 
quent editions of the essays, including 
those of Henry Morley, G. A. Aitken, and 
G. Gregory Smith, have been based on the 
octavo reprint. The three editors just 


1 These words fail to be added, however, in No. 17, 
for reasons which will be evident later. 





{MoperRn ParLovoey, February, 1950] 
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mentioned include occasional 
readings from the folio sheets, but none 
seem to have studied the original numbers 
very carefully for the light that they 
might throw upon the composition of the 
Spectator. An examination of these sheets 
should give us more knowledge than we 
have hitherto had of the circumstances 
surrounding the writing and publication 
of the Spectator and should offer some 
clues toward further study of the author- 
ship of the essays. 
I 


Samuel Buckley, Jacob Tonson the 
younger, and Mrs. Ann Baldwin were all 
well-known booksellers, i.e., publishers, of 
the early eighteenth century. Buckley, 
originally a bookseller, was, as early as 
1705, better known as a printer, according 
to John Dunton,? and at the time when 
the Spectator was appearing was also 
printer of the first daily newspaper, the 
Daily courant. Tonson, nephew of the first 
Jacob Tonson, was the second member of 
the great firm which published for Dry- 
den, Addison, Steele, Pope, and many 
others and which had but recently re- 
moved to the Shakespeare’s Head, ‘‘over- 
against Catherine-street in the Strand.’’ 
Mrs. Baldwin, the widow of Richard 
Baldwin, is listed by Plomer as in business 
from 1698 to 1711, but she continues to 
advertise books in the Spectator through 
1712, and Nichols’ Literary anecdotes‘ af- 
fords evidence that she was still active in 
1713. Her bookselling business was con- 

2 Life and errors, ed. John Nichols (London, 1818), 
I, 234. 

3’ Plomer, Dictionary, pp. 291-92. 

«1, 62. 
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ducted at the Oxford Arms in Warwick 
Lane, between Newgate Street and Lud- 
gate Hill, and not far from Buckley's shop 
in Little Britain. Charles Lillie, ‘“Per- 
fumer,’’ was not, of course, a professional 
bookseller, but he had assisted in the pub- 
lication of the Tatler,® and he was later to 
edit and publish the Original and genuine 
letters sent to the Tatler and Spectator, dur- 
ing the time those works were publishing: 
none of which have been before printed,® 
with a prefatory note by Steele authoriz- 
ing their publication. In the first numbers 
of the Spectator letters were directed “to 
be left with Mr. Buckley at the Dolphin in 
Little-Britain,’’’ but in No. 16 (March 19, 
1711) the essay for the day concludes with 
a letter from Lillie asking for the appoint- 
ment ‘‘to take in Letters and Advertise- 
ments for the City of Westminster and the 
Dutchy of Lancaster.”’ From this date to 
No. 499 (October 2, 1712) the imprint in- 
cludes Lillie as one authorized to take in 
advertisements, and even after this date, 
as we have seen, a separate notice ap- 
prised readers that he continued to take in 
letters and advertisements.® 

In addition to Lillie and Mrs. Baldwin, 
there were ten other distributing agents 
for the Spectaior, whose names are to be 
found in the advertisements for monthly 


5’ The imprint of the first collected octavo edition 
of the Lucubrations of Isaac Bickerstaff’ reads: ‘‘LoNn- 
pon, Printed: And to be deliver’d to Subscribers, by 
Charles Lillie, Perfumer, at the Corner of Beauford- 
Buildings in the Strand; and John Morphew near 
Stationers-Hall.”’ 

‘London: Printed by R. Harbin, for Charles 
Lillie, Perfumer, at the Corner of Beaufort-Buildings 
in the Strand, 1725.’’ 2 volumes. 


7 See the notices in Nos. 7 and 13. 


8 Lillie’s friendship with the authors of the Specta- 
tor may be seen in various allusions. A mock advertise- 
ment for instruction in ‘‘the exercise of the snuff-box”’ 
at Charles Lillie’s appears in No. 138. He is referred 
to in Nos. 140, 258, and 310 (all by Steele), and his 
engraving of a mosaic design ‘‘lately discovered at 
Stunsfeild near Woodstock”’ is given free publicity by 
Steele at the beginning of No. 358. This engraving, 
‘Imprinted on a large Elephant Sheet of Paper,’’ is 
advertised by Lillie in Nos. 355, 361, and 365. 
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sets, beginning in No. 29 (April 3, 1711) 
and running intermittently through No. 
223 (November 15, 1711), with new agents 
added from time to time.® 

Though the name of Tonson is not in- 
cluded among these agents, we know that 
he fairly early acquired an interest in the 
paper. The elder Tonson had long known 
Addison and had published, among other 
things, The campaign, Remarks on... 
Italy, and Rosamond. Jacob Tonson, Jr., 
had apparently taken over the publishing 
of the Tatler volumes by the middle of 
1711,'° and his name was added, we have 
seen, to the imprint of the original num- 
bers of the Spectator in October, 1712. 
Addison and Steele assigned their rights to 
the seven collected volumes of the paper 
to Tonson and Buckley, for which each 
paid £575, on November 10, 1712. Though 
both the octavo and the duodecimo vol- 
umes bear the names of Buckley and Ton- 
son in the imprint, the wording of the ad- 
vertisements inviting subscriptions to the 


* Before the first month was out, readers were ad- 
vised that ‘‘Compleat Setts of this Paper, for the 
Month of March, are to be sold by Mr. [Thomas] 
Graves in St. James's Street; Mr. Lillie, Perfumer, at 
the Corner of Beaufort-Buildings; Mr. [Egbert] Sanger 
at the Temple Gate, Mr. [James] Knapton in St. 
Paul's Church-Yard, Mr. (James] Round in Exchange 
Ally, and Mrs. Baldwin in Warwick-Lane"’ (No. 29, 
April 3, 1711). This advertisement, which is repeated 
in later numbers (31, 35, 37, 39, 41, 43, 45, 47, 49, and 
53), is followed by similar notices of sets cumulatively 
for succeeding months, through May, June, July, 
August, September, and October, with an increasing 
number of distributing agents. ‘‘Mr. |William] Lewis 
under Tom's Coffee House (Covent Garden]"’ is added 
in No. 39; Mr. [O.] Lloyd near the Church in the 
Temple”’ in No. 69; ‘“‘Mrs. Boulter next the Rose 
Tavern at Temple Bar" in No. 125; ‘‘Mrs. Treganey, 
near Essex-Street’’ in No. 135; ‘‘Mrs. Bond at the 
Old Vine at Charing-Cross’’ in No. 145; and ‘‘Mrs. 
Dodd at the Peacock without Temple Bar" in No. 
221—a total of twelve agents by the end of October. 
With the exception of Mrs. Bond, Mrs. Boulter, Mrs. 
Treganey, and Lillie, none of whom is listed by 
Plomer, these were all well-known booksellers, and 
Lillie and Mrs. Baldwin took, as we have seen, an 
active part in the promotion of the Spectator. Plomer’s 
only entry under Dodd is ‘‘A. Dodd, bookseller in 
London, Peacock without Temple Bar, 1714-31.”’ 


10 See the letter in Steele's Correspondence, ed. Rae 
Blanchard (Oxford, 1941), p. 50 and note. 
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octavo edition suggests that Tonson took 
a leading part in the publication. The first 
advertisement appears in No. 227 (No- 
vember 20, 1711): 

There is now Printing by Subscription two 
Volumes of the spEcTATORS on a large Char- 
acter in Octavo; the Price of the two Vols. 
well Bound and Gilt two Guineas. Those who 
are inclined to Subscribe, are desired to make 
their first Payments to Jacob Tonson, Book- 
seller in the Strand; the Books being so near 
finished, that they will be ready for the Sub- 
seribers at or before Christmas next. 


This advertisement is repeated intermit- 
tently through No. 248 (December 14) 
and then ceases. In No. 269 (January 8, 
1712) readers are informed that ‘The 
First and Second V olumes of the SPECTATOR 
in 8vo are now ready to be delivered to the 
Subscribers, by J. Tonson at Shakespear’s 
Head over-against Catherine-street in the 
Strand.” 

It seems clear, then, that in the publi- 
cation of the Spectator Buckley and the 
younger Tonson were chiefly concerned; 
in taking in letters and advertisements, 
Mrs. Ann Baldwin and Charles Lillie; and 
in the general distribution of the original 
numbers a dozen agents, including such 
well-known booksellers as James Knapton 
and Egbert Sanger. But on such matters 
as the cinculation figures for the original 
numbers, the identity of the printers, and 
the arrangements made for seeing the es- 
says through the press we have very little 
external evidence. The correspondence of 
Addison and that of Steele tell us almost 
nothing beyond the fact that Addison 
liked one of the essays well enough to send 
a copy to his friend Edward Wortley Mon- 
tagu."' Pope told Spence that “Many of 
his Spectators [Addison] wrote very fast; 
and sent them to the press as soon as they 
were written. It seems to have been best 


i Letters of Joseph Addison, ed. \Walter Graham 
(Oxford, 1941), p. 263. 
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for him not to have had too much time to 
correct.’’"” A certain amount of specula- 
tion and traditional legend is to be found 
in the columns of the Gentleman’s maga- 
zine toward the end of the century and in 
the early editions of Perey, Calder, and 
Bisset,'® but this is not very satisfactory. 


II 


The circulation figures for the original 
numbers have been variously estimated, 
but we are on surer ground if we look at 
the statements in the Spectator itself. At 
the beginning of No. 10 (March 12, 1711) 
Addison records his satisfaction in hearing 
“this great City inquiring Day by Day 
after these my Papers, and receiving my 
Morning Lectures with a becoming Seri- 
ousness and Attention. My Publisher tells 
me, that there are already Three Thou- 
sand of them distributed every Day. . . .” 
Four months later (No. 124, July 23, 
1711) “my Bookseller tells me,” he says, 
“the Demand for these my Papers in- 
creases daily’’; and in retrospective mood 
at the end of the year (No. 262, December 
31, 1711) he finds gratification in the 
thought that “notwithstanding I have re- 
jected every thing that savours of Party, 
every thing that is loose and immoral, and 
every thing that might create Uneasiness 
in the Minds of particular Persons, I find 
that the Demand for my Papers has en- 
creased every Month since their first Ap- 
pearance in the World.”’ The growth in 
number of distributing agents for the 
monthly sets is also indicative of the in- 
creasing popularity of the paper. The 
stamp tax imposed in August, 1712, cer- 
tainly decreased the sale of the Spectator: 
“it at first reduced it to less than half the 


122 Spence, Anecdotes, ed. Singer (2d ed.; London, 
1858), p. 38. 

13 Best summed up in Nathan Drake's Essays, 
biographical, critical, and historical, illustrative of the 
Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian (3 vols.; London, 
1805). 
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number that was usually Printed before 
this Tax was laid,”’ writes Steele in the 
final number (No. 555, December 6, 
1712); but, even so, “the Tax on each half 
Sheet has brought into the Stamp-Office 
one Week with another above 20 l. a Week 
arising from this single Paper.” If Steele’s 
statement is correct, this would mean a 
printing of between sixteen and seventeen 
hundred after the imposition of the tax. 
“T once heard it observed,”’ wrote Johnson 
in 1781, “that the sale may be calculated 
by the product of the tax, related in the 
last number to produce more than twenty 
pounds a week, and therefore stated at one 
and twenty pounds, or three pounds ten 
shillings a day; this, at a halfpenny a 
paper, will give sixteen hundred and 
eighty for the daily number.’ If this is 
“less than half the number” of those 
printed before August 1, 1712, the circula- 
tion would be between three and four 
thousand in the second year of publica- 
tion."* Moreover, if the stamp duty were 
evaded, as it certainly was by other news- 
papers, the circulation figures would be 
even greater; and there is evidence that 
this was the case with the Spectator.'® 

A circulation of upward of even three 
thousand was very large for a daily paper. 
The official Gazette seems to have attained 
a circulation of six thousand and the 
Post-boy three thousand, but these were 

14 “Life of Addison,"’ Lives of the poets (‘‘World’s 
Classics”’ ed.), I, 426. 

18 Aitken (Life of Steele, 1, 319-20) makes much the 
same computation. ‘‘A payment of over £20 a week 
for stamp duty represents a daily circulation of more 
than 1600 copies, or 10,000 a week, from the Ist 
August to the 6th December 1712, and the daily cir- 


culation before the Ist August would therefore be, 
according to Steele’s statement, nearly 4000.”’ 

16 James R. Sutherland, ‘The circulation of news- 
papers and literary periodicals, 1700-30," Library, 4th 
ser.; XV (1934), 121. ‘‘It would be interesting to learn 
if unstamped copies of the Spectator—after the stamp 
duty came into force—are in existence. If so, an esti- 
mate based on Steele's statement would have to be 
revised.’ I have a copy of Nos. 535 and 555 without 
the stamp, and two copies of No. 530, one with the 
stamp and one without. 
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published only twice and thrice a week, 
respectively.'? We need not perhaps take 
too seriously the estimate of the Bishop of 
St. Asaph'* that the circulation of No. 384 
rose “above 14,000” or the statement in 
the Biographia Britannica,'® repeated by 
Thomas Tyers”® and the author of Ad- 
disoniana,”* that twenty thousand were 
sometimes sold in a day. Later scholars 
have been skeptical of such figures be- 
cause of the physical difficulties of print- 
ing so many copies of a daily paper. Pro- 
fessor Nichol Smith shows, from the rate 
of working estimated in Timperley’s 
Printer’s manual, that eight hours of 
steady work would be required to print 
two thousand sheets, and that “‘if the cir- 
culation rose to 3,000, twelve hours’ print- 
ing at top speed would be required.” 
“These figures have only to be stated,” he 
continues, “to show that in the printing- 
house of a popular paper at least four 
presses had to be used—two for each side 
of the sheet, and that, in these days before 
stereotyping, the whole paper had there- 
fore to be set at least twice.” 

We should be forced to the conclusion, 
therefore, that, if the circulation of the 


17 Tbid., p. 111. 

18 William Fleetwood, letter dated June 17, 1712, 
printed in Mr. Pope's literary correspondence (London: 
Curll, 1736), IV, 107. 


19 (2d ed., 1778), I, 49. Kippis gives Tickell as au- 
thority for this figure, but Tickell actually says noth- 
ing of the circulation of the Spectator. 


20 An historical essay on Mr. Addison (London, 
1783), p. 42. 
21 Addisoniana (London, 1803), II, 52. 


22. —D. Nichol Smith, ‘‘The newspaper,"’ Johnson's 
England (Oxford, 1933), II, 334. Professor Nichol 
Smith's figures may need some revision if we assume, 
as would certainly seem to have been normal printing 
practice, that the folio half-sheets of the Spectator were 
printed by halfsheet imposition, i.e., by laying both 
type-pages in one form to be printed and perfected. If 
whole sheets were thus printed at one time (the recto 
and verso of a Spectator), perfected on the same press, 
and then cut in two, it would be possible to turn out four 
thousand completed Spectators in eight hours. For 
this point, and other suggestions, I am indebted to 
Professor Fredson T. Bowers, who very kindly read 
this paper in manuscript. 
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Spectator rose to three thousand and if the 
original numbers were set up in one print- 
ing-house from day to day, there would 
have to be duplicate printings. If, how- 
ever, Buckley—already busy with the 
printing of the Daily courant—shared the 
work with another printing-house, Buck- 
ley doing the work on one day and the 
other printer on the alternate day, the 
time available for preparing three thou- 
sand copies would be exactly doubled. In 
such a case there would be two days, not 
one, for setting up type and running off 
the copies, and the difficulty of issuing 
three thousand copies a day would be ob- 
viated. If a popular number, such as No. 
159, had to be reprinted, there might, of 
course, be variants, but a system of print- 
ing on alternate days would relieve us 
from the necessity of assuming duplicate 
printings for all the numbers. 

An examination of the original sheets** 
shows that this was, in fact, the procedure 
followed in the printing of the Spectator, 
that not one printing-house but two were 
employed and that these two—for the 
greater part of the original run of 555 
numbers—worked in exact alternation. 
For the first 132 numbers (March 1—Au- 
gust 1, 1711) Printer A is responsible for 
all the odd-numbered papers—1, 3, 5, 7, 
etc.—and Printer B for all the even-num- 
bered—2, 4, 6, 8, etc. There is a break in 
the alternation in Nos. 133-62, with Nos. 
133-47 all done by Printer A, and Nos. 
148-62 by Printer B. The exact alterna- 
tion is resumed with No. 163 (September 
6, 1711) and continues as far as No. 410 
(June 20, 1712). Another break occurs in 
Nos. 411-21 (the series by Addison on 
“the pleasures of the imagination’’), 
which are all done by Printer A, followed 
by Nos. 422-32 by Printer B. From this 


23 This examination is based on four sets of the 
original sheets—two in the University of Chicago 
Library, one in the Newberry Library, and one in my 
possession. 
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point to the conclusion of the series there 
is a different pattern of printing—not al- 
ternately, but in groups of three, Nos. 
433, 434, 435 by Printer A; Nos. 436, 437, 
438 by Printer B; and so on to the end, 
with Nos. 553, 554, and 555 done by 
Printer A. 

Evidence for two distinct printings 
can be readily seen in the recurring fea- 
tures which were kept standing in type— 
the letters forming the heading “THE 
SPECTATOR,” the rules separating the date 
from the body of the paper, the broken or 
bent rules recurring in papers printed by 
one or the other of the shops,** and the 
various misprints in the “colophon”’ which 
occur only in alternate issues.” It is also 
observable if one compares the width of 
the type-line, the size of type,”* and the 
physical characteristics of certain letters 
in the text, notably capital Q and the italic 
capital M.?7 

The advertisements provide additional 
confirmation. One of the patent medicines 
most frequently advertised in the Specta- 
tor is the “famous Elixir” for “Consump- 
tions of all sorts,” sold at 3s. 6d. a bottle 
“only at Mr. Osborn’s Toyshop at the 


24 Compare, for example, the rule separating the 
body of the paper from the imprint in Nos. 198, 200, 
202, etc., and so on, alternately through No. 252, with 
that in the odd-numbered papers through the same 
series. 

2 For example, in the imprint for No. 350, there is 
a new setting of type, with Buildings misspelled 
Buildsngs and Strand misspelled Serand. These mis- 
spellings do not occur in No. 349 or No. 351. In No. 
352, the next number by Printer B, they are cor- 
rected, but Dolphin is misspelled Dhiolpn. This mis- 
spelling is absent in No. 353 (by Printer A) but recurs 
in No. 354 (by Printer B). Similarly, Lillie’s name is 
misspelled Lille in Nos. 41, 43, 45, and 47 (all by 
Printer_A) but not in Nos. 42, 44, 46, and 48 (by 
Printer B). Note also the misspelling ADVERTEIS- 
MENTS in Nos. 356, 358, 360, and 362 (by Printer B) 
but not in the odd-numbered issues of the same period. 

26 In the work of Printer A twenty lines measure 
71 mm.; in that of Printer B they measure 74. 

27 Even the position of the halfpenny-stamp mark 
in the issues after August 1, 1712, shows a distinction 
between the papers done by Printer A and those by 
Printer B. In the former it is always, in the copies I 
have examined, on the reverse of the paper; in the 
latter, on the face. 











Rose and Crown under St. Dunstan’s 
Church, in Fleetstreet.”’ This rather long 
advertisement first appears in No. 118, 
set in italic type, and is repeated in Nos. 
160, 176, 186, 200, and 212 of the B series. 
It does not appear again in the B series 
until No. 248, exactly as before, except for 
the last line (the final line of type having 
dropped out and been reset in the inter- 
val?): the comma after Church is omitted 
and the last word misspelled Fleesttreet. 
This variation in the final line appears in 
the advertisement each time it is repro- 
duced in numbers by Printer B—Nos. 
266, 272, 286, 294, and so on, at intervals 
through No. 490, a total of twenty-four 
appearances. If we look at the same ad- 
vertisement in the numbers done by 
Printer A, we find that it is set in roman 
type and that the misprint in the final line 
never occurs.”® 

Some of the advertisements, moreover, 
appear only in papers done by Printer A 
or in those by Printer B. “Sir Theodore 
Maynern’s . . . Opiate for the Teeth,” for 
example, is to be found only in numbers 
for which Printer B is responsible.*® When 
an identical advertisement occurs in pa- 
pers by Printer A and by Printer B, a dif- 
ferent setting of type is clearly observable. 
This is true for the advertisements of 
“Angelick Snuff,”"*° “the famous Ba- 
varian Red Liquor,’’*! ‘““Holman’s London 
Ink Powder,’’*? and Payne’s electuary for 
loss of memory,** to cite only a few. Occa- 


28 There are eight occurrences of the advertisement 
in papers by Printer A: Nos. 144, 229, 420 (with a new 
setting of type), 439, 445, 452, 464, and 500. 

2 Numbers 48, 104, 116, 130, 152, 270, 354, and 
378. 

30 Compare Nos. 92, 102, 110, 120, 154, 160, 182, 
204, 294, 366, 386, and 442 (by Printer B) with Nos. 
136, 146, 193, 239, 273, 311, 421, 501, and 511 (by 
Printer A). 

31 Compare Nos. 124, 162, 176, 202, 250, 296, 318, 
358, 398, 428, 438, and (with a resetting of type) 461 
and 545 (by Printer B) with Nos. 143, 197, and 233 
(by Printer A). 

32 Compare Nos. 330 and 400 (by Printer B) with 
No. 377 (a different notice, by Printer A). 
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sionally, if there is a long interval between 
appearances, there will be a new setting of 
type, but always distinct from the setting 
used by the other printing-house.*4 

The advertisements for books show the 
same practice, and these are more interest- 
ing because in many cases they are for 
books published or sold by three of the 
persons intimately connected with the 
Spectator, namely, Samuel Buckley, Jacob 
Tonson, and Mrs. Baldwin. Advertise- 
ments of books printed or published by 
Buckley are to be found almost exclu- 
sively in numbers done by Printer B. 
Thus Bysshe’s Art of English poetry*® is 
advertised only in numbers by Printer B, 
and the same is true of [Sir Richard Black- 
more’s] The nature of man,*® [Vertot’s] 
History of the revolutions in Portugal,*” The 
Bishop of St. Asaph’s charge to the clergy 
... in 1710,** and the second edition of A 
sermon on the fast-day, January 16, 1711- 
12, against such as delight in war. By a 
divine of the Church of England [William 
Fleetwood, Bishop of St. Asaph].** 


33 Compare Nos. 134, 147, 173, 229, 269, 420, 441, 
482, 513, and 549 (by Printer A) with Nos. 200, 212, 
244, 298, 322, 356, and 404 (by Printer B). 

34 Lawrence Lewis, in The Advertisements of the 
Spectator (London, 1909), reprints a number of the 
advertisements from the original sheets but does not 
notice the differences in printing. 

3% ‘Printed for Sam. Buckley at the Dolphin in 
Little-Britain, and Sold by the Booksellers,’’ adver- 
tised in Nos. 4, 12, 16, 20, 26, 56, 64, 68, 72, 76, 84, 86, 
98, 104, 108, 112, 122, 128, and 162. 

3¢ ‘Printed for Sam. Buckley; and sold by D. Mid- 
winter, Jacob Tonson, and A. Baidwin,’’ advertised in 
Nos. 32, 34, 36, 38, 42, 50, 56, 64, 68, 72, 78, 84, 92, 98, 
102, 108, 112, 118, 122, 126, 128, 132, 166, 178, 188, 
190, 194, 198, and 200. 

37“*Printed by Sam. Buckley in Little-Britain: 
Sold by S. Crouch and R. Smith, E. Sanger, D. 
Browne, and J. Graves,’ advertised in Nos. 332, 350, 
352, 354, 356, and 358. 

38 “Printed by Sam. Buckley, and sold by D. Mid- 
winter ...,’’ advertised in Nos. 423, 424, 426, 427, 
428, 431, and 437. 

39 ‘Printed by Sam. Buckley, and sold by A. Bald- 
win,”’ advertised in Nos. 388, 390, 394, 396, 406, 410, 
427, and 437. The first edition, however, published on 
January 19, 1712, is advertised in Nos. 279 and 291 
(by Printer A) and Nos. 284, 286, and 290 (by Printer 
B). 














Books “printed for J. Tonson,”’ on the 
other hand, are advertised generally, 
though not uniformly, in Spectators done 
by Printer A. This is true, for instance, of 
the one book advertised most frequently 
in the Spectator—The retir’d gardner, 
“Being a Translation of Le Jardinier Soli- 
taire, or Dialogues between a Gentleman 
and a Gard’ner [of Louis Liger], . . . Re- 
vis’d, with several Alterations and Addi- 
tions, which render it proper for our Eng- 
lish Culture, By George London and 
Hienry Wise.” The advertisement for this 
book, first appearing in No. 31, is repeated 
at intervals nearly fifty times throughout 
the run of the Spectator—from No. 457 
merged with an omnibus advertisement of 
books printed for Tonson—and always in 
papers done by Printer A.*° It cannot be 
by mere chance that the advertisements 
for a book publicized so widely in the 
Spectator should appear regularly and 
solely in the numbers done by Printer A. 

It is in Spectators issued by this Printer 
A that we find the great majority of ad- 
vertisements by Tonson, including those 
for the duodecimo edition of Paradise 
lost;"' A letter to the Right Honourable Mr. 
Harley, wounded by Guiscard;® the first 
volume of Temple Stanyan’s Grecian his- 
tory; a Life of Pythagoras;** the octavo 
edition of Beaumont and Fletcher, in 
seven volumes;* Prior’s Poems on several 
oceasions;* the second edition of Le Diable 
boiteux;*7 “Mr. Steele’s two Comedies, 


‘© Numbers 31, 47, 49, 57, 95, 99, 105, 119, 131, 
133, 134, 135, 138, 145, 167, 169, 173, 201, 259, 261, 
265, 275, 359, 367, 371, 373, 377, 379, 397, 399, 401, 
405, 407, 419, 420, 433, 434, 435, 441, 446, 457, 458, 
469, 471, 475, 481, 529, 530, and 531. 

"' Numbers 29, 31, 35, 37, 39, 47, 73, 79, 85, 91, 95, 
285, 359, 361, 373, and 379. 

42 Numbers 35 and 37. 

«8 Numbers 35, 37, 47, 49, and 73. 

“4 Numbers 57 and 71. 

* Numbers 85, 87, 89, 91, 95, 97, 99, 105, 107, 111, 
119, 127, and 129. 

** Numbers 105, 107, and 111. 

‘? Numbers 103, 119, 144, 167, and 201. 
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The funeral and The tender husband” ;** 
Antiochus, an opera;*® “A print of Lord 
Sommers, by George Vertue”;>® Hamlet, 
an opera;®' Ovid’s Art of love;® [John 
Weaver's] Essay towards a history of danc- 
ing;*> Echard’s General ecclesiastical his- 
tory;*4 the sixth edition of Steele’s Chris- 
tian hero; the third edition of Cibber’s 
Careless husband; and an omnibus adver- 
tisement of several books.*” 

On the other hand, there are four ad- 
vertisements for books by Tonson which 
appear only in numbers done by Printer 
B: A course of chirurgical operations,®* Sev- 
eral orations of Demosthenes,®*? Fontenelle’s 
Dialogues of the dead,®° and Hercules, an 
opera;*! but these appear in a relatively 
few numbers of the Spectator, fourteen in 
all, and mainly within the months of Sep- 
tember and October, 1711. 

Tonson also advertises a few works in 
both series of papers: Le Vassor’s Account 
of Germany; Charles Johnson’s comedy, 

48“*Printed for J. Tonson, and Sold by Owen 


Lloyd,’’ advertised in Nos. 181, 183, 185, 199, 203, 
217, 219, 221, 229, 249, 259, and 261. 

49 Number 245. 

50 Numbers 281, 283, 285, 287, 289, 291, 293, 295, 
299, 301, and 305. 

5} Number 311. 

582 ‘Printed for J. Tonson, and Sold by W. Taylor,” 
advertised in Nos. 329 and 331. 

53 Numbers 476, 477, 481, and 483. 

54 Number 512. 

55 Number 517. 

56 Number 523. 

57 Numbers 134, 138, 139, 141, 145, 167, 169, 173, 
191, 201, 247, 249, 257, 259, 275, 355, 359, 371, 373, 
379, 399, 401, 403, 405, 407, 411, 415, 417, 419, 420, 
433, 434, 435, 441, 446, 457, 458, 469, 471, 475, 481, 
529, 530, and 531. As noted above, from No. 457 this 
advertisement is combined with that for The retir’d 
gardner. 

58 Numbers 158, 162, 166, 178, 182, 184, 188, 196, 
200, and 212. 

58 Numbers 160, 166, 178, 182, and 188. 

6° Numbers 160, 166, 178, 182, 188, 196, 204, and 
212. 

®! Numbers 368 and 396. 

62 Numbers 68, 72, 76, 80, 84, 94, 98, 102, 110, and 
128 (by Printer B); Nos. 69, 77, 79, 81, 83, 85, 87, 91, 
95, 111, 125, 131, 134, 138, 141, 144, 146, 163, 167, 
169, and 259 (by Printer A). 
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The wife’s relief;®* the duodecimo edition 
of Otway’s Works, in two volumes;** Lord 
Lansdowne’s Poems upon several occa- 
sions;® Tickell’s Poem on the prospect of 
peace;®* and the Ode to the Creator of the 
world, occasion’d by the fragments of 
Orpheus [by John Hughes].” 

As for advertisements of books printed 
for or sold by Mrs. Baldwin, these are 
mainly of Whig pamphlets and are not re- 
peated with much frequency. It is possible 
to find some in papers done by only one or 
the other of the printers, but the adver- 
tisements are too sporadic for any general 
conclusions to be drawn. The same differ- 
ences in settings of type are, of course, to 
be found in these advertisements when the 
same book is advertised in papers printed 
by Printer A and in those done by Printer 
B. 

The advertisement for the first two vol- 
umes of the duodecimo edition of the 
Spectator, which was published jointly by 
Buckley and Tonson, is to be found, as 
might be expected, in both series of pa- 
pers,®* but each has a distinctive setting of 
type. 

The evidence of these advertisements, 
both for patent medicines and for books, 
points conclusively to separate printing- 
shops. Do they afford any clues as to who 
the printers were? Tonson, we have seen, 
advertises for the most part in Spectators 
done by Printer A, and Buckley almost 


6s Numbers 231 and 233 (by Printer A); Nos. 232, 
234, 248, 270, 274, 276, 278, 286, 292, and 298 (by 
Printer B). 

6 Numbers 385, 393, 399, 401, 405, 407, and 517 
(by Printer A); Nos. 394, 396, 402, 410, 520, 521, and 
522 (by Printer B). 

6 Numbers 495 and 501 (by Printer A‘: Nos. 497 
and 498 (by Printer B). 

66 Numbers 521, 522, 528, 532, and 552 (by Printer 
B); Nos. 523 and 529 (by Printer A). 

6? Numbers 540, 546, and 552 (by Printer B); Nos. 
541, 553, and 554 (by Printer A). 

68 Numbers 278, 280, 290, 292, 296, 322, and 324 
(by Printer B); Nos. 283, 285, 287, 289, 291, 293, 295, 
299, 301, 305, and 307 (by Printer A). 
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exclusively in those by Printer B. One is 
tempted to guess that the A series was 
done in Tonson’s shop and that the B 
series was printed by Buckley himself. We 
have, fortunately, additional evidence 
from another daily paper, which was being 
printed at the same time—the Daily cou- 
rant, “Printed by Sam. Buckley, at the 
Dolphin in Little-Britain.” If we look at 
the issues of this paper which were being 
printed by Buckley during 1711 and 1712, 
we can compare these with advertisements 
for the same products appearing in the A 
and B series of the Spectator. 

Taking, first, the advertisement of the 
elixir for ‘“consumptions of all sorts” sold 
at Osborn’s toyshop, which shows such 
marked differences in the papers produced 
by Printer A and those by Printer B, we 
find the advertisement in the Daily cou- 
rant of October 15 and 23, 1711, exactly 
as it appears in the B issues of the Specta- 
tor of July 16, September 3 and 21, Octo- 
ber 3 and 19, and November 2, 1711. It 
next appears in the B issues on December 
14, 1711 (No. 248), this time with the 
variation in the final line (the comma 
omitted and the misspelling Fleesttreet). In 
the Daily courant of December 24, 1711, 
and in a number of issues thereafter we 
find the advertisement with the same 
variation in the final line.” Nowhere do 
we find it as it appears in the A printing of 
the Spectator. It seems clear that the type 
for this advertisement was left standing in 
Buckley’s shop, to be used when needed 
for the Spectators printed by Buckley or 
for the Datly courant. 

Confirming evidence is supplied abun- 
dantly by other advertisements in the 
Daily courant. Without citing all, we may 
note that the advertisement for Holman’s 


6s Numbers 118, 160, 176, 186, 200, and 212. 


70 Daily courant, January 7 and 25, 1712; February 
4 and 20; March 12, 21, and 31; April 11, 23, and 30; 
May 7; June 2, 13, and 25; and July 1, 5, and 17, 1712. 
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London Ink Powder in Spectator, N os. 330 
(March 19, 1712) and 400 (June 9, 1712) 
is to be found with the same setting of 
type in the Daily courant of October 13, 
1711, and February 8, March 1, and May 
9, 1712. Similarly, the advertisement for 
“‘Angelick Snuff” as printed in the B issue 
of the Spectator for February 6, April 30, 
May 23, and July 28, 1712,” is identical 
with the advertisement in the Daily cou- 
rant of January 3, February 19 and 26, 
April 8, May 9, June 5, and July 4, 1712. 
Typographical errors will again be found 
to coincide. For example, in the advertise- 
ment of “Famous Drops for Hypocon- 
driack Melancholly,” to be sold “only at 
Mr. Bell’s Bookseller at the Cross-Keys 
and Bible in Cornhill near the Royal- 
Exchange,” as it appears in Spectator, No. 
196 (October 15, 1711), the last words are 
printed “‘near he Royal-Exchange,” an 
error which is duplicated in the same ad- 
vertisement in the Daily courant of Oc- 
tober 13, 1711. When it again appears, in 
Spectator, No. 218 (November 9, 1711), 
the error is corrected, as it is in the Daily 
courant of November 6, 1711, December 
31, 1711, and so on. The same observation 
applies to the advertisement of the elec- 
tuary for loss of memory, sold at Mr. 
Payne’s at the Angel and Crown in St. 
Paul’s Church-Yard. This is to be found 
in both the A series of the Spectator” and 
in the B series, but the latter contains the 
misspelling strenthens in the appearances 
of October 19, November 2, December 10, 
1711, ete.** The same misprint occurs in 
the advertisement in the Daily courant of 
October 24, 1711, and later. 
Coincidence cannot account for all 
these identical readings in the B series of 
the Spectator and the Daily courant. They 


7 Numbers 294, 366, 386, and 442. 


72 Numbers 134, 147, 173, 229, 269, 420, 441, 482, 
513, and 549. 


7? Numbers 200, 212, 244, 298, 322, 356, and 404. 
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in the advertisements 


never appear 
printed in the A series, as they almost cer- 
tainly would have done had the A and B 
series emanated from the same printing- 
shop. The evidence points unmistakably 
to Samuel Buckley, the printer of the 
Daily courant, as the printer of the B 
papers of the Spectator. 

Turning, now, to Printer A, we may 
note, in the first place, that he was some- 
one very close to the authors of the Specta- 
tor. The first number is printed by him, as 
are also the final three numbers. The more 
or less “official” or editorial notices in the 
Spectator appear uniformly in numbers 
done by Printer A. It is in those printed 
by him that we find the earliest editorial 
notice;’* and much later, when a change 
was made in the imprint, the notification 
that advertisements and letters were still 
to be received by Buckley, Tonson, Lillie, 
and Mrs. Baldwin, appears only in num- 
bers done by Printer A.” Without excep- 
tion, the announcements informing read- 
ers where complete monthly sets of the 
Spectator are to be found occur only in 
papers done by Printer A.” All this sug- 
gests a person experienced in the publish- 
ing world and in close connection with 
Addison and Steele. 

The name that most obviously fits this 
description is that of Jacob Tonson. What 
printing-house other than Tonson’s would 
be most likely to share with Buckley the 
printing of the Spectator? It is in Specta- 
tors produced by Printer A, we have seen, 
that the bulk of Tonson’s advertisements 
for books appear; and the Tonsons were 

74 Numbers 7, 13, and 27. 

** Numbers 499, 500, 505, 506, 507, 511, and 512. 


7 For March, Nos. 29, 31, 35, 37, 39, 41, 43, 45, 47. 
49, and 53; for March and April, Nos. 65, 69, 71, 73, 
and 75; for March-May, Nos. 83, 85, 87, 91, 93, 95, 97. 
99, 101, 103, 105, and 107; for March—June, Nos. 109, 
111, 115, 117, 119, 125, 127, 129, 131, 123, and 134; for 
March-July, Nos. 135, 137, 138, 139, 141, 143, 144, 
145, 146, and 147; for March—August, Nos. 163, 165, 
167, 169, 173, and 179; for March—September, No. 
205; for March—October, Nos. 215, 217, 221, and 223. 




















connected both by business and by per- 
sonal friendship with both Addison and 
Steele. It is not difficult to conjecture that, 
in launching the Spectator, Addison and 
Steele would naturally turn to Tonson as 
publisher and that, in order to produce a 
paper which was to appear every day, an 
arrangement would be made with Buckley 
for a share of the printing. Just why, if 
this is true, Tonson’s name does not ap- 
pear in the imprint from the start is not 
immediately clear. There may have been 
some reason, not now apparent, for Ton- 
son’s not revealing his connection with the 
Spectator at the beginning, perhaps a rea- 
son involved in his taking over the remain- 
ing Tatler business. If Buckley had been 
the sole printer, the imprint might well 
have read ‘‘Printed by Sam. Buckley”’; if 
Tonson had been in sole charge, it would 
certainly have read “Printed for J. Ton- 
son.” Parenthetically, it may be pointed 
out that when the additional series of the 
Spectator came to be written (Nos. 556— 
635) by Addison, without the help of 
Steele, from June 18 to December 20, 
1714, the imprint of the original sheets 
read: ““LoNDON: Printed by 8. Buckley in 
Amen-Corner, and J. Tonson in the 
Strand; where Advertisements are taken 
in.” Buckley was chiefly a printer and 
known as a printer of periodicals, whereas 
the Tonsons were publishers, and mainly 
of books. While absolute proof cannot be 
offered here to identify Printer A with 
Tonson, it seems at any rate a reasonable 
hypothesis that it was Tonson’s shop 
which shared with Buckley the labor of 
the alternate daily printing of the Specta- 
tor. 

Such an arrangement, with two print- 
ing-houses responsible for alternate num- 
bers, might be awkward for a paper of 
news, where daily supervision would be 
necessary, but for a series of periodical 
essays like the Spectator it would offer a 
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very convenient method of working. It 
explains how three thousand copies and 
more could be produced every day, since 
each printer had two days instead of one 
for his work. And when enough material 
had accumulated, there was nothing to 
prevent the papers being run off in ad- 
vance and properly dated ahead. 

The first break in the regular alterna- 
tion of papers occurs in August, 1711, 
with numbers from August 2 to August 
18 (Nos. 133-47) done by Printer A, and 
numbers from August 20 to September 5 
(Nos. 148-62) done by Printer B. With 
the exception of six papers,”’ these thirty 
numbers are all by Steele. We know that 
Addison was at Bath during the greater 
part of August, 1711,7* and Steele may 
have found it more convenient to have 
these papers done in two large consecutive 
batches. The only other break in the al- 
ternating series occurs from June 21 to 
July 16, 1712, with numbers from June 21 
to July 3 (Nos. 411-21, the series on the 
pleasures of the imagination) done by 
Printer A, and numbers from July 4 to 
July 16 (Nos. 422-32) done by Printer B. 
The tradition that the essays on the pleas- 
ures of the imagination had been written 
earlier and were adapted to the Spectator 
is confirmed by this explanation of the 
printing. It would be much simpler for 
Addison at this point to turn over the 
whole manuscript to one printer than to 
divide it between two. While Printer A 
was occupied with these eleven papers, 
Printer B would be intrusted with the ma- 
terial for Nos. 422-32, which would then 
follow with proper dates. The rest of the 


77 Numbers 135, 159, 160, and 162 by Addison, and 
Nos. 150 and 161 by Budgell. 


78 This is revealed by the letter of Addison to 
Joshua Dawson, dated from Bath, August 18, 1711, 
and first printed by Graham (p. 264). The preponder- 
ance of essays by Steele at this point puzzled G. 
Gregory Smith, who wrote: ‘‘Was Addison on holiday, 
or indisposed, or was he in Ireland looking after his 
threatened interests?’’ (Note to No. 132.) 
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papers (Nos. 433-555) were done, as we 
have seen, alternately in groups of three. 
It seems reasonable to assume that, by 
this time, Addison and Steele were a little 
weary of daily concern over a paper which 
had occupied their energies for some six- 
teen months and that they found it easier 
to prepare material at once for three num- 
bers, each group of three to be turned over 
to the appropriate printer. Moreover, by 
this time a great deal of material, in the 
form of letters and contributed essays, 
had accumulated, which could be rapidly 
prepared for the printer. Many of these 
later numbers, it will be remembered, con- 
sist mainly or entirely of letters from a 
great variety of correspondents. 


III 

We may consider, finally, whether there 
is any connection observable between the 
authors of the Spectators and the printers 
responsible for the two series of papers— 
Printer A and Printer B, as we shall con- 
tinue to call them. Out of a total of 238 
papers attributable to Steele, 29 are issued 
by Printer A and 209 by Printer B. Out of 
a total of 252 for which Addison is respon- 
sible, 203 are issued by Printer A and 49 
by Printer B.7° The close connection of 


7? The total number of attributions to Steele and 
Addison can be only approximate. Aitken (Life of 
Steele, 1, 312) assigned 236 to Steele and 274 to Ad- 
dison; and various other estimates have been made. 
In assigning 238 to Steele and 252 to Addison, I have 
followed, of course, the signatures R and T of Steele, 
and C, L, I, and O of Addison. I exclude the following 
papers by John Hughes: No. 210, signed T in the origi- 
nal sheets and in the 12mo edition, and Z in the 8vo 
edition; No. 224, signed Z in the original sheets, and 
unsigned in 8vo and 12mo; No. 375, unsigned through- 
out; and Nos. 525, 537, 541, and 554, each of which is 
unsigned throughout; No. 232, sometimes attributed 
to Henry Martyn, signed X in the original sheets, Z in 
the 8vo edition, and unsigned in the 12mo; No. 237, 
reprinted as Addison's by Tickell in 1721, but some- 
times attributed to Hughes, and unsigned throughout; 
No. 302, often attributed to Hughes, though signed T 
throughout; No. 338, unsigned throughout; and No. 
410, often attributed to Tickell, though signed T 
throughout. In this computation I have assigned to 
Steele or to Addison papers which are mainly by an- 
other writer if there is a prefatory or concluding note 
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Steele with Printer B and Addison with 
Printer A is even more considerable if we 
take into account the essays which were 
published beginning with No. 163 (Sep- 
tember 6, 1711), when the regular alterna- 
tion of printings resumes after the inter- 
ruption of Nos. 133-62. Here, out of a 
total of 179 numbers by Steele, only 8 are 
by Printer A and 171 by Printer B. Of a 
total of 169 by Addison, on the other 
hand, 160 are by Printer A and only 9 by 
Printer B. Table 1 illustrates the propor- 
tions of essays by Steele and Addison 
issued by the two printers. 
In the papers beginning with No. 433, 
when the printing is done in groups of 
three, the numbers issued by Printer A 
are almost uniformly written by Addison 
and those by Printer B written by Steele. 
In this latter series, when a given number 
consists entirely of letters or a contributed 
essay and there is no signature, it would 
seem safe to assume that Addison is re- 
sponsible for such a number if it is printed 
by A, and Steele if the number is printed 
by B. Number 518, for example, which con- 
sists of (1) a short introductory paragraph, 
(2) a letter on epitaphs inspired by thenews 
of the death of Sir Roger de Coverley, and 
(3) a letter on physiognomy signed ‘Tom 
Tweer,” has generally been assigned by 
the editors to Steele. But the paper (which 
has no signature) comes in the group of 
three (Nos. 517, 518, and 519) printed by 
A, the first and third of which have Addi- 
son’s signature, and should almost cer- 
tainly be reassigned to Addison. In this 
vase Addison would be the author of the 
introductory paragraph and _ responsible 
for the entire paper. The letter from “Tom 


by Steele or Addison. Thus I have given credit to 
Steele for No. 378, though it mainly consists of Pope's 
Messiah, since it is ‘atroduced by Steele. The same is 
true for the two allegories by Thomas Parnell (Nos. 
460 and 501): the first is introduced by Steele and the 
second by Addison and they are here assigned to Steele 
and Addison, respectively. 
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Tweer” is probably contributed, but the 
letter on epitaphs may well be by Addi- 
son. The account of Sir Roger’s death had 
appeared only in the preceding number 
(for Thursday, October 23), which would 
allow very little time for a genuine letter 
to be written and sent to the Spectator, 
particularly if the copy for Nos. 517, 518, 
and 519 had been turned over to Printer A 
at one time. 

If these conclusions are valid, it should 
be possible in the future to investigate the 
problems of authorship of other doubtful 
papers with more precision. We have 
Steele’s authority (in No. 555) for assign- 
ing the twenty-seven papers signed X to 
Eustace Budgell, the cousin and intimate 
associate of Addison. It is not surprising 
to find almost all of them in the group of 
Spectators done by Printer A. The two ex- 
ceptions (Nos. 116 and 150) occur before 
September 6, 1711, when the more regular 
association of Addison with Printer A be- 
gins.*°° Since Budgell’s essays are, as a rule, 
to be found in numbers issued by Printer 
A, any future attributions to Budgell are 
to be looked for, it would seem, among the 
A series. Budgell has been suggested, by 
Morley and Aitken, as the author of Nos. 
408 and 425. Since these numbers are both 
issued by Printer B and since both lack 
the signature X, there would seem to be 
no valid grounds for assigning them to 
Budgell. 

The papers with the signature Z present 
a more difficult problem. There are ten 
papers*! so marked in one or another of the 

80 The papers signed X are Nos. 67 (signed R in the 
original sheets, but X in the 8vo and 12mo editions), 
77, 116, 150, 175, 197, 217, 277, 283, 307, 313, 319, 325, 
331, 337, 341, 347, 353, 359, 365, 373, 379, 385, 389, 
395, 401, and 506. Number 232 is excluded here: it is 


signed X in the original sheets, Z in the 8vo edition, 
and is without signature in the 12mo. 


81 Number 210, signed T in the original sheets, Z 
in the 8vo edition, and T in the 12mo; No. 224, signed 
Z in the original sheets, and left unsigned in the 8vo 
and 12mo editions; No. 232, signed X in the original 
sheets, Zin the Svo edition, and unsigned in the 12mo; 
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editions, and these have been attributed 
to a variety of authors, including John 
Hughes, Henry Martyn, Budgell, Henry 
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Printer Steele Addison 
Nos. 1-80 (Vol. I) 
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Ed ata sw iaat een 19 21 
Nos. 81-169 (Vol. II) 
Beng iia, aa 22 22 
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ee ere 34 | 0 
Nos. 474-555 (Vol. VII) 
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Carey, and Pope. Aitken is probably cor- 
rect in believing that they are not by any 


No. 286, signed Z throughout; No. 292, signed Z in 
the original sheets and the 12mo edition, and unsigned 
in the 8vo; and Nos. 316, 404, 408, 425, and 467, signed 
Z throughout. 
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one person. Only one, No. 210, can with 
certainty be assigned to Hughes: it is in 
the list of Hughes’s contributions to the 
Spectator drawn up by his brother-in-law, 
William Duncombe, in 1735,” and it is 
also assigned to him in a concluding note 
in Spectator, No. 537. Hughes is credited 
with Nos. 224 and 316 by the latest editor 
of the Spectator, G. Gregory Smith; Henry 
Morley suggested him as the author of 
No. 467; and Aitken thought he might be 
the author of Nos. 286, 292, 316, and 467. 
If we look, however, at the papers which 
we know to be by Hughes,** namely, Nos. 
210, 375, 525, 537, 541, and 554, we see 
that, with the exception of No. 210, all are 
issued by Printer A.** But the ten papers 
signed Z are all, without exception, issued 
by Printer B, and it seems unlikely, in the 
absence of positive evidence, that they 
should be by Hughes. They may be by 
Martyn, Carey, or Pope, as has frequently 
been suggested, though the evidence is 
slight.* At any rate, since the papers are 
all in the group issued by Printer B, any 
future investigation might look to persons 
more closely associated with Steele for 
clues to their authorship. The same can be 
said for the one Spectator with the signa- 
ture Q (No. 250), which is issued by 
Printer B and for which no author has 
ever been proposed. 

There are, finally, sixteen numbers 
without signature whatever, in the origi- 

8 Preface to Hughes’s Poems on several occasions, 
with some select essays in prose, I, xxxiv—-xxxv. 


83 On the evidence of the statements in Spectator, 
Nos. 537 and 554. 


84 This is also true of No. 237, which Duncombe 
assigns to Hughes but which is not mentioned in 
Spectator, Nos. 537 and 554 and is reprinted as Addi- 
son's by Tickell in 1721. 


% In the first volume of The prose works of Alexan- 
der Pope (Oxford, 1936) Mr. Norman Ault assigns, on 
the basis of internal evidence, seven Spectator essays 
to Pope from this group signed Z—Nos. 224, 292, 316, 
404, 408, 425, and 467. I have discussed his evidence in 
“Pope's contributions to the Spectator,” 
(1944), 69-78. 
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nal sheets, the octavo edition, and the 
duodecimo.* Setting aside Nos. 237 and 
538 (which were reprinted by Tickell in 
the collected works of Addison in 1721), 
No. 555 (which contains a long prefatory 
letter by Steele and may therefore be as- 
signed to him), Nos. 375, 525, 537, 541, 
and 554 (already discussed and certainly 
by Hughes), and No. 518 (which, we have 
seen, may with some certainty be assigned 
to Addison), we are left with seven doubt- 
ful papers—five issued by Printer B (Nos. 
338, 396, 527, 539, and 551) and two by 
Printer A (Nos. 524 and 548). Without 
attempting to examine all these papers 
here—they are largely made up of letters 
and contributed essays—we should be jus- 
tified in assuming that Steele is respon- 
sible for the group of five issued by Printer 
B and that he at least selected the letters 
which make up their content. One of them 
(No. 527) contains a letter and some 
verses by Pope,*’ and the attribution of 
this number to Steele is consistent with 
what we know of the relationship between 
Steele and Pope. Of the two papers issued 
by Printer A (Nos. 524 and 548), we may 
likewise believe that the material in them 
was selected by Addison and that his was 
the responsibility for their publication. 
The allegory in No. 524, on heavenly and 
worldly wisdom, is exactly—whoever the 
author or authors were—the kind of 
“dream vision” which he would approve. 
It is quite possible that the other paper, 
on poetical justice, was actually written 
by Addison. Although not reprinted by 
Tickell, it has often been attributed to 

86 Numbers 237, 338, 375, 396, 518, 524, 525, 527, 
537, 588, 539, 541, 548, 551, 554, and 555. Number 
553, which was issued without signature in the original 
sheets, consists of an introduction and a letter; in the 
8vo and 12mo editions the signature O of Addison has 


been added at the end of the introduction. This paper 
is issued by Printer A. 

87 Lines on Cephalus and Procris, from Ovid, re- 
printed in Pope’s Works (1717) under the title, ‘Ona 
fan.”” 
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Addison on internal evidence; the fact 
that it was issued by Printer A gives some 
further probability for adding it to the list 
of his essays. 

With the evidence afforded us by a 
study of the first printing of the Spectator 
we should be better able to investigate not 
only these whole papers whose authorship 
has been in doubt but also the letters and 
contributed essays which comprise parts 
of many of the other numbers. Textual 
problems and annotation of allusions may 
be approached, too, with more hope of 
success. Although a beginning was made 
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by Henry Morley in 1868, there is still no 
authoritative, or even reliable, text. Many 
of the obscure points of annotation have 
been solved by Morley, Aitken, and 
Gregory Smith, but much remains to be 
done before the Spectator can be read in an 
edition as satisfactory as those now avail- 
able for many other eighteenth-century 
classics. It seems clear that the long-neg- 
lected original sheets provide the best clue 
to an understanding of the problems sur- 
rounding the famous collaboration of Ad- 
dison and Steele. 
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N 1884, eleven years after ‘Toast 
funébre,” Mallarmé wrote “Prose 
pour Des Esseintes,”! one of his long- 

est and one of his most often and variously 
interpreted poems. If one excepts “Le 
Guignon,” an early piece of sixty-four 
lines, and the two long works, Hérodiade 
and L’Aprés-midi d’un faune, the only re- 
maining poems of any considerable length 
are “Toast funébre”’ and ‘‘Prose pour Des 
Esseintes,” each of which has fifty-six 
lines, although ‘‘Toast” is in alexandrines 
and “Prose” in octosyllabic verses. ‘Un 
coup de dés” is, of course, a poem, but it 
stands apart from the regular poems by 
the marked originality of its form. 

One of the purest poetic expressions of 
Mallarmé, “Prose pour Des Esseintes,” 
has preserved throughout countless efforts 
of explication a mysteriousness still quite 
intact, which is actually its principal 
beauty. It is first a poem of narration. 
There are characters, and some action 
transpires within it. It begins almost like 
a fairy story, ‘Once upon a time.” The 
setting could be that of a fairy story: a 
magical garden and an island. But each 
commentator wants to go beyond the 
story, as if the literal voyage undertaken 
in the poem were a concealment. One 
senses that the work has been allegori:ally 
devised, that the characters must signify 
something, that the action bears some re- 
lationship to poetic creation. Since Mal- 
larmé is always concerned with the mean- 
ing of poetry and the functioning of the 
poetic process, this supremely mysterious 

1 The poem was first published in La Revue indé- 


pendante of January, 1885. Later versions contain only 
slight changes in punctuation. 


{ Mopern Puitoxoay, February, 1950] 
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voyage, dedicated to Des Esseintes and 
entitled “Prose,” must be his supreme ex- 
pression in poetics. It is highly probable 
that the poem is Mallarmé’s most com- 
plete and hence most difficult ars poetica. 

The title is also the poem’s dedication. 
Or rather the character for whom the 
poem is composed appears so important to 
the poet that he is the title and hence, to 
some degree, elucidates the meaning and 
the occasion of the poem. Des Esseintes is 
the aesthete-hero of the novel by Joris 
Karl Huysmans, A Rebours, published in 
1884. Huysmans met Mallarmé not much 
earlier than 1882. In a letter of that year 
to Mallarmé, Huysmans indicated the 
plan of what was to become A Rebours and 
asked to see poems and prose poems.? A 
Rebours played an important part in call- 
ing attention to the new poets, such as 
Corbiére, Mallarmé, Verlaine, in apprais- 
ing such writers as Baudelaire, Barbey 
d’Aurevilly, Poe, Villiers de l’Isle-Adam. 
Des Esseintes is the type of symbolist or 
“decadent”’ hero, scornful of humanity, 
bored, impotent, hypochondriacal. He is 
the seexer of rare sensations, the reader of 
Lucan, Petronius, and the modern writers 
of prose poems. In the fourteenth chapter 
of the novel, where Des Esseintes de- 
scribes his preferred readings, approxi- 
mately eight pages are given over to a dis- 
cussion of Mallarmé’s art, all the more re- 
markable at that time because of the in- 
frequent appearances of Mallarmé’s prose 
and poetry. The comments on the early 


2 The letter, dated October 27, 1882, is still unpub- 
lished. Its existence is revealed in the ‘‘Pléiade”’ edi- 
tion of Mallarmé, (uvres com plétes (Paris: Gallimard, 
1945), on p. 1567. Hereafter page citations to Mal- 
larmé will be to this edition 
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poems and on Hérodiade and L’Aprés- 
midi d’un faune are among the first at- 
tempts to explicate Mallarmé and char- 
acterize his art. Something of Mallarmé’s 
sensitivity and aloofness was doubtless 
carried over into the character of Des 
Esseintes. At any rate, he is one of the 
ideal readers of Mallarmé, whose life is a 
cult of art, a devotion to aestheticism, a 
constant awareness of beauty as artifice. 
He could easily apprehend Mallarmé’s 
imagined voyage of the poem and enjoy 
its deliberate secrecy. 

But, far more than the proper name 
composing the title, its first word, Prose, 
has elicited much speculation. If the word 
bears its customary and banal meaning, it 
might signify that what would be poetry 
and therefore hermetic communication to 
the ordinary reader is for Des Esseintes, 
trained in mysteries and symbolisms, lu- 
cid and proselike. More likely than this 
elementary interpretation, Mallarmé, al- 
ways conscious of precise afd original 
meanings, had in mind the etclesiastical 
use of the word prose, signifying a Latin 
hymn composed of verses without meter, 
but rhymed. In the Catholic liturgy, the 
Pentacostal hymn, “Veni, sancte spiri- 
tus,” would be an example of a prose. A 
subtitle to one of Mallarmé’s very early 
poems, Mysticis umbraculis,’ of 1862, is 
the phrase ‘‘Prose des fous,” which indi- 
cates that the liturgical meaning of the 
word was known to him long before the 
period of “Prose pour Des Esseintes.” As 
the Latin of the church, Proses is compre- 
hensible only to the priests and the initi- 
ated, so the Prose of Mallarmé is appre- 
hended by the lineage of Des Esseintes, 
those readers who possess patience and 
science, who understand that poetry is a 
kind of liturgical mystery. 


3 Cf. p. 1389, where the editors have quoted a line 
from the prose poem, ‘‘Plainte d’automne’’: “‘le latin 
enfantin des premiéres proses chrétiennes.”’ 
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The literary scandal, for so long associ- 
ated with this poem and others of Mal- 
larmé, already belongs to another period. 
Long acquaintanceship with exceptional 
works of art always ends by converting 
them into familiar objects. A great poem is 
like a friend, unknowable in any real 
sense, but recognizable, who both changes 
through the years and remains the same. 
We learn to love the mystery of a human 
being, his secrets uncommunicated be- 
cause they are incommunicable. It is 
enough that “Prose pour Des Esseintes”’ 
has persisted through the fifty years since 
the death of Mallarmé. The longevity of 
a poem is our knowledge of it. The verses 
once ridiculed become proverbs. Almost 
every one of the fifty-six lines in ‘‘Prose”’ 
has its own beauty of language, familiar 
now, which has converted the line into 
something we say and therefore feel. The 
entire poem is something else, a work of 
complexity, so multiple in its possible 
meanings, that we still read it with the 
proper sense of wonderment. A friend 
who reappears before us, after any amount 
of absence, still bears the traits that we 
love and recognize, but the completeness 
of his being and the full story of his life we 
shall never know. A great principle of love 
is applicable to the poetic art: our attrac- 
tion to the unknown and the indecipher- 
able, to an experience and a sex that are 
not ours. To love is to be attracted to that 
which we cannot know. To love a work of 
art is to discover in it traits of resem- 
blance with our own experience and shad- 
ows which we cannot penetrate. 

The legend of Mallarmé’s life was the 
great work dreamed by him, the unique 
work destined to subsume all other works. 
But it was never composed. ‘Prose pour 
Des Esseintes” might well be its prefigura- 
tion, one of the purest of the completed 
and hence minor works, in which every 
word is miraculously situated and illumi- 
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nated, where a sense of communication 
and a sense of mystery seem equally pro- 
portioned. The poem bears a strong rela- 
tionship with the tradition of preciosity in 
French literature. From the very first 
word, Hyperbole, to the very last, glaieutl, 
a synonym perhaps of the first, the lan- 
guage is extreme in its symbolic power, in 
its evasion of the ordinary, in the veiled 
amorous courtship that it seems to depict. 
The first two stanzas are prelude to the 
narrative. In the first publication of the 
work (La Revue indépendante), they were 
separated from the other stanzas by a 
line. They are explicit and authoritative. 
The poet, assured of his vocation and 
genius, calls upon his highest ambition 
and the very poem itself which is to arise 
from his memory: 
Hyperbole! de ma méimoire 
Triomphalement ne sais-tu 
Te lever, aujourd’hui grimoire 
Dans un livre de fer vétu.* 


All poetry, all art, is exaggeration and 
hyperbole. In the first word, a vocative, of 
the poem is contained the concept that 
poetry is composed far away from thie 
original subject. It is language superior to 
the original expression. In the lower and 
obscurer part of the poet’s memory, from 
which the poem will have to emerge 
(throughout “Prose” there is constant 
reference to the movement of rising up 
and resurgence), it exists locked up as ina 
book of black magic, couched in a formula 
resembling some algebraic condensation. 
Poetry is the expression in words and 
rhythm of an experience which lies dor- 
mant and wordless in the subconscious. 
The shock which will give it form is poetic 
ambition, precisely the theme of these 
opening stanzas. The triumph to be real- 
4“*Hyperbole! from my memory 
Triumphantly can’t you 


Rise up, today a conjuror’s recipe 
In a book clothed with iron.”’ 





ized is the will to give to a quiescent ex- 
perience a hyperbolic expression. Lan- 
guage is a dangerous mode, capable of so 
losing itself in hyperbole that what it 
originally set out to transcribe is dimmed. 
And yet, to articulate any experience, it 
has to undergo some modification, it has 
to approach some degree of hyperbole. 
The second stanza changes from the 

vocative case to the statement of poetic 
ambition: 

Car j’installe, par la science, 

L’hymne des cceurs spirituels 

En l’ceuvre de ma patience, 

Atlas, herbiers et rituels.® 


Here Mallarmé gives the reason, deliber- 
ately and almost pedantically expressed, 
for his bold apostrophe of the beginning. 
He is the creator of hymns, poems which 
will be apprehended by those who pay at- 
tention to the spiritual meaning of the 
universe. The science by which these 
hymns are composed is the sum of all the 
problems concerning man and the world. 
Everything relating to these two key 
mysteries is the subject matter of poetry. 
The total work of the poet is aptly char- 
acterized by Mallarmé a that of patience, 
which is the long waiting for the poem to 
find its form. No one was more meticu- 
lous, painstaking, and patient than Mal- 
larmé in the slow creating and perfecting 
of his poems. 

In apposition with “the work of his pa- 
tience”’ are the three final words of the 
stanza, three brief words in French, which 
in English almost necessitate paraphrases. 
The ‘‘atlases,” first, are the books of 
geography, the names and the places of 
the poetic action. In the narrative part of 
the poem we shall read of a landscape, an 
iris garden, an island, and a river bank. 

5 “For I establish, by science, 

The hymn of spiritual hearts 


In the work of my patience, 
Atlases, flowers, and ritual books.” 
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The herbiers are collections of dried flowers 
used in study. The irises and the final 
flower of the poem are going to explain the 
meaning of hyperbole. The rituels are books 
which contain detailed explanations of 
ritual and ceremony. They are guidebooks 
for priests and for the present poet about 
to embark on a voyage-ceremony of initi- 
ation. The three objects, atlas, herbiers et 
rituels, are therefore explicitly described 
in the poem which is about to begin. But, 
beyond their immediate reference and use 
in “Prose pour Des Esseintes,” the three 
words bear possible meanings applicable 
to every poem. There has to be a site, a 
position (atlas) for the poetic experience, 
whether it be a garden or the heart or the 
conscience, almost as if a poem, as well as 
a tragedy, demanded unity of place. The 
flowers of the herbiers are the symbols 
with which the poem is concerned. Like 
the hero of a tragedy, the dominant sym- 
bol of a poem is that object on which the 
action is to be felt and the object belong- 
ing to the particular place of the poem. In 
every poem the language, which is the ac- 
tion, is unfolded ritualistically according 
to rules and traditions (rituels). These 
three elements of place, symbol, and ac- 
tion are clearly discernible in ‘‘Prose pour 
Des Esseintes,” and at least partly dis- 
cernible in the other poems of Mallarmé. 
They are the elements which give form 
and precision to a poem, elements which 
have to be applied, almost as remedies, to 
the first idea of a poem, characterized in 
this case by the word grimoire. In the 
magician’s book, asin the poet’s mind, the 
trick exists in the state of formula, of 
recipe, which has to be expanded and per- 
formed. The initial word hyperbole re- 
sembles a magical word of incantation. 
Once it is said, as in the poem, something 
will happen. The poem follows it and 
seems to grow out of it, as if it possessed 
the power of infinite extension. The use of 
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the word grimoire accentuates Mallarmé’s 
belief in the absence of chance in the crea- 
tion of poetry. It is the art of control, no 
matter how mysterious the control. A 
short phrase in Jgitur unites grimoire and 
hasard: “le hasard était nié par le gri- 
moire.’’® 

The final word of the introduction, pa- 
tience, which opens up into its three divi- 
sions of place, symbol, and ritual, suc- 
ceeds the first stanza word, grimoire. The 
poet slowly builds up his poem from a 
magical incantation, almost as an ascetic 
awaits during a lifetime the experience of 
grace. Mallarmé’s poetic asceticism can- 
not be overemphasized. His initial Baude- 
lairian anguish, discussed in his letters to 
Cazalis, Coppée, and Lefébure between 
1866 and 1868, changed into a more 
serene, and precisely more ascetic, preoc- 
cupation with the unrealizable dream of 
his work. His conscience learned to fill his 
ever increasing poet’s solitude, necessary 
to widen and deepen for the extraordinary 
project that he meditated. 

After two introductory stanzas the nar- 
rative of the poem begins and occupies ten 
stanzas. It is the voyage to the island, as 
mysterious as all voyages, which are pene- 
trations into the unknown; as unreal as all 
islands, which are lands severed from real- 
ity. There on the island the huge flowers 
are separated from the gardens, and the 
two voyagers, the poet and his sister, 
experience some kind of ecstasy. 

The first of the ten stanzas maintains 
the tone of slight pedantry: 


Nous promenions notre visage 
(Nous ftimes deux, je le maintiens) 
Sur maints charmes de paysage, 
O sceur, y comparant les tiens.’ 


6*‘Chance was denied by the conjuror’s book"’ (p. 
445). 
7**We cast our glances 
(I insist we were two) 
Over many beauties of the landscape, 
O sister, comparing with them your beauty.” 
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The unusual insistence on the pronoun 
“we’’ and the fact that the voyagers are 
two in number is the main characteristic 
of the stanza. The familiar poetic “I’’ has 
broken down into two, and the second is 
actually given the name of “sister,”’ whose 
beauty is likened to the bewitching 
charms of the landscape. The story or 
fable of the poem is rendered all the more 
believable by the existence of two char- 
acters, but the poet is always one and 
poetry is the most relentlessly subjective 
of all arts. The accompanying “sister” has 
been given various interpretations by 
commentators. Soula calls her the ideal 
sister or the consciousness of the poet; 
Thibaudet sees her as the ideal reader of 
the poet or his mistress; Mme Noulet 
names her the poet’s patience. There are 
possible justifications for all these mean- 
ings. The poem illustrates, in the form of a 
tantalizing allegory, a schizoid moment, a 
splitting into two of the poet’s ego. But 
this is a classical necessary moment and 
not the result of a neurotic state, unless 
one denotes as “neurotic”’ any state of ex- 
cessive awareness and sensitivity. A dou- 
bling of the conscience is indispensable for 
the artist. The first and more permanent 
ego is the analyzing conscience of the poet. 
He is the je of the second stanza. The sec- 
ond ego is the conscience which experi- 
ences life directly, which learns and feels 
and loves. This second would correspond 
to the “sister.” The actual splitting of the 
poet’s conscience is, I believe, the pro- 
found subject of the poem, as it is, to some 
degree, of every poem. We might even 
call it the activity of the poetic conscience, 
which is always multiple. Opposed to the 
logical conscience in us which knows, it 
seizes upon the multiple in the universe 
and divides itself in its eagerness to appre- 
hend the multiple. 

“Prose pour Des Esseintes”’ is a poem 
on Mallarmé’s androgynous nature. In it 
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he appears first as the man who “estab- 
lishes”’ (car j’installe), through knowledge 
and patience, a hymn of spiritual import, 
and then as the being of feminine sensi- 
tivity who receives the experiences of the 
world, who learns them as a pupil does, 
but who finally is unable to convert them 
into a work of art because he (she) lacks 
the objectivity, the patience, and the 
analytical power of the teacher. 

Stanzas + and 5 form one sentence, in 
which we learn quite explicitly that the 
poem is about a fictional! voyage but which 
is going to maintain all the appearances of 
a rea! voyage: 

L’ére d’autorité se trouble 
Lorsque, sans nul motif, on dit 
De ce midi que notre double 
Inconscience approfondit 


Que, sol des cent iris, son site, 
Ils savent s’il a bien été, 

Ne porte pas de nom que cite 

L’or de la trompette d’Eté.* 
The ego who directs with authority sud- 
denly and unpredictably loses his author- 
ity. The analytical ego no longer is able 
to analyze because the second ego has 
been moved sensuously. The verb troubler 
bears very often in French the connota- 
tion of awakened eroticism. It almost be- 
longs to the language of preciosity, and 
the entire line, “L’ére d’autorité se trou- 
ble,” might well define some precise mo- 
ment on Mlle de Scudéry’s carte de tendre. 
From this line on, the atmosphere of alle- 
gory penetrates the poem. What is hap- 
pening has no motivation or no reason 
(sans nul motif), and it is being appre- 
hended and recorded by the double sub- 


8’**The era of authority is troubled 
When, with no motivation, they say 
Concerning this south which our double 
Subconscious perceives deeply 


“That, earth of a hundred irises, its site, 
They know whether it really was, 
Does not bear any name cited 
By the gold trumpet of Summer.” 
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consciousness (notre double inconscience). 
Supported by such expressions, the kind 
of experience in the allegory would seem 
to be that of love. The ego of analysis, or 
the teacher, is bereft of his power when 
the sentient ego, the pupil, fee!s in herself 
the unaccountable beginning of love. It 
has come without solicitation, and one is 
abruptly changed by its invasion. The 
self becomes different. The sudden use of 
the pronoun on helps to indicate this: on 
dit / De ce midi. 

The word ce midi can hardly be trans- 
lated by one meaning only. It is, first, the 
south or the exotic country that is being 
visited. Unmistakably it has some rela- 
tionship with etlas. But it is also the time 
of noon, when the sun is at the zenith and 
‘asts its most direct rays, which burn 
everything. It is therefore a facile symbol 
for love, which arrives fatally in the cycle 
of a lifetime, as the sun mounts the heav- 
ens each day without fail. This mzdz is per- 
ceived not by the consciousness of the 
poet but by his subconsciousness in its 
double capacity of male and female, of 
analytical and sentient ego, and contains, 
finally, according to this still broader in- 
terpretation, the entire situation of alle- 
gory and meaning in ‘Prose pour Des 
lsseintes.”’ 

After the stanza of the double subcon- 
sciousness comes the stanza of proof and 
reality, as a reaffirmation that the experi- 
ence which is being related is not solely 

psychological. There is an earth here, cov- 
ered with one hundred irises, sol des cent 
iris. The sol repeats the notion of real 
landscape (paysage), and the irises are 
that which rises up from the earth, as the 
extreme expression of the soil’s fertility. 
A flower testifies to the existence of soil 
and place and warm southland (ls savent 
s'il a bien été), as the sensation of hyper- 
bole, of the expanding flower in its sexual 
meaning, testifies to the experience of 
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love. This land has no name because it is 
not purely geographical. In the last two 
lines the poet explains that he has not 
stopped at some well-known summer re- 
sort, blatantly advertised by signs and 
attractions (L’or de la trompette d’Eté). 
The place or the site of his experience is 
more personal, more subconscious. It is 
not even an experience shared by two 
people (notre double inconscience). It is a 
double experience felt by one person. But 
the allegory of the brother and sister, of 
the teacher and pupil, has been formed, 
and the female part will not disappear 
from the rest of the poem. 

The experience is going to be related 
through the symbolism of the flowers, and 
the next two stanzas are concerned with 
them: 

Oui, dans une ile que I’air charge 

De vue et non de visions 

Toute fleur s’étalait plus large 

Sans que nous en devisions.® 

Telles, immenses, que chacune 

Ordinairement se para 

D’un lucide contour, lacune, 

Qui des jardins la sépara.!° 
The opening Ou7 is the narrator’s empha- 
sis, the assurance he wishes to give to the 
realness of his experience. “On an island” 
(dans une ile) marks the beginning of the 
theme of separation. Even if the poet ap- 
pears as two characters on this voyage, 
the image of the island is that of his funda- 
mental loneliness and oneness. It relates 
not only to the atlas of the second stanza 
but also to the uniqueness of the poet and 
the uniqueness of his experience. This is- 
land has a supernatural quality, like Pros- 
pero’s, because its air permits one to see. 

** Yes, on an island which the air charges 

With sigit and not with visions 


Each flower grew wider 
Without our talking of it.” 


10 **So large that each one 
Was usually adorned 
With a clear outer circle, an emptiness 
Which separated it from the gardens.”’ 
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What we think we see in the real world is 
only visionary, but here one is endowed 
with sight and not vision (De vue et non de 
visions). What the poet sees with this new 
power of sight is a mysterious event. Each 
flower grows and enlarges without the 
two travelers being especially aware of 
them or referring to them. Again, the role 
of the analytical teacher, of the conscious 
and calculating artist, is reduced. The 
poet has become his femaleness. He exists 
and feels and experiences directly, and the 
world has been so changed that it is an 
island where he sees flowers grow magi- 
cally. 

The flower, the object seen and not 
merely imagined, grows to a gigantic size. 
Around each flower, as adornment, is a 
clear circle or a kind of halo, which Mal- 
larmé calls a lacuna or emptiness, but 
which is more a circle of light separating 
each flower from the garden. We have re- 
turned to the prosaic word herbiers of the 
second stanza and the poetic word hyper- 
bole of the opening. What has just been 
described as the strange growing of the 
flower is both the magical incantation of a 
word (hyperbole) which grows by its own 
power, once it is said, and the sensuous— 
even sexual—experience of dilatation and 
will to power, which comes from mental 
images of extraordinary sight. When two 
lovers are together and separated from the 
world, the mounting of the sexual desire is 
more rapid in the male and, despite his 
necessary closeness to the woman, the 
urgency of his desire separates him from 
her. 

After the word of “separation,” so pre- 
cisely stated, we read its paradoxical 
synonym, “desire,”’ which fills the follow- 
ing stanza: 

Gloire du long désir, Idées 

Tout en moi s’exaltait de voir 

La famille des iridées 

Surgir i ce nouveau devoir." 
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This is the boldest stanza of the narrative 
and marks its apogee in many senses. The 
flower symbol here becomes what it sym- 
bolizes: the secret desire of creation. The 
voyager sees the irises (ridées) rise up to 
their duty of testimonial, beauty, achieve- 
ment; to their goal of supreme growth and 
expansion, at which moment the cycle of 
fertilization and flowering will begin again. 
The unusual juxtaposition in the first line 
of désir and Idées is not understood until 
it recurs in the third line as a joining of the 
two words within one: des tridées. On the 
narrative level of interpretation, this is 
the moment when the ideas of the teacher 
have impregnated the girl, when the les- 
son has finally been understood, and when 
for the teacher the ideas he taught have 
turned into his desire to know and perhaps 
to love the pupil. He is now the exalted 
one (Tout en moi s’exaltait). What he sees 
on the island, the rising-up of the flowers, 
is now being enacted within him, without 
his control. He has become the mirror of 
his own sight. The teacher has found a 
new exercise (nouveau devoir). 
But (Mais) as soon as the apogee is 

reached, everything collapses: 

Mais cette sceur sensée et tendre 

Ne porta son regard plus loin 

Que sourire et, comme 4 l’entendre 

J’occupe mon antique soin.” 


The sister is just the opposite of what she 
should be at such a moment: “sensible and 
tender”’ (sensée et tendre) rather than ‘‘sen- 
sitive and passionate” (sensible et amou- 
reuse). The new exercise of the teacher will 
not be performed, since the girl of the 
legend does not respond. She even smiles, 
é t 
u “Glory of the long desire, ldeas 
tverything in me rejoiced at seeing 
The family of irises 
Rise up to this new duty.’ 
2 ‘*But this sensible and tender sister 
Did not go farther 


Than smile, and as I heard her 
I capture my ancient care."’ 














a sign sufficient to dissipate any mounting 
passion; and when she speaks, the teacher- 
poet is thrown back into his original role 
of analytical guide, of passionless exposi- 
tor. 

In the next three stanzas of the poem 
(10, 11, 12), which complete the narra- 
tion, we are curiously thrown back in time 
to the moment before the collapse when 
the girl failed to respond to the teacher 
turning lover. As if in retrospect, the poet 
returns to the crucial moment of the ex- 
perience in a final effort to understand and 
describe it: 

Oh! sache |’Esprit de litige, 

A cette heure ot nous nous taisons, 
Que de lis multiples la tige 
Grandissait trop pour nos raisons 


Et non comme pleure la rive, 
Quand son jeu monotone ment 
A vouloir que l’ampleur arrive 
Parmi mon jeune étonnement 


D’ouir tout le ciel et la carte 
Sans fin attestés sur mes pas, 
Par le flot méme qui s’écarte, 
Que ce pays n’exista pas.' 


In order to explain the ‘“‘spirit of litiga- 
tion”’ and discussion, it does not seem ne«- 
essary to invoke the possible detractors of 
the poem, as Camille Soula does in his 
Closes sur Mallarmé, but simply the spirit 
of pedagogy, which had once existed be- 
tween the two characters of the narrative. 
The moment of silence is precisely the 
change from pedagogue to lover which 
vas symbolized by the intense amplifica- 
13 “Oh! may the Spirit of litigation know, 
In this hour when we are silent, 


That the stalk of multiple lilies 
Grew too much for our reason 


“And not as the bank weeps 
When its monotonous game lies 
In wishing for the fulness to come 
To my young amazement 


“Through hearing all the sky and the map 
Endlessly attested on my walk, 
By the very wave which withdraws, 
That this country did not exist.’ 
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tion of the flower. The stalk of the multi- 
ple lilies (once they were called cent iris) 
grew to such an extent that analysis and 
reason were unable to comprehend the 
miracle. The stanza recapitulates the 
opening stanza on the island theme: Ouz7, 
dans une ile. At that time, also, there had 
been an absence of speech (Sans que nous 
en devisions) accompany ing the apparition 
of the hyperbolic flower. 
After this reiteration of the principal 
event or miracle taking place on the is- 
land, the two stanzas which follow unfold 
as the most difficult linguistic expression 
in the poem. I believe that they still con- 
cern the miracle of the island, but no long- 
er the miraculous flower. What the voy- 
ager sees on the shore of the island (la 
rive) is not comparable to what transpired 
for him in the garden of irises. The syn- 
tax of the opening line, Et non comme 
pleure la rive, is in violent contrast with 
the preceding stanza. The poet seems to 
be saying that the single extraordinary 
growth of the flower which had taken 
place in the garden is not comparable to 
the weeping of the bank, to the monoto- 
nous exercise of the tide in its rising and 
falling. That, too, is an action of growth 
and amplitude, but its exceptional ap- 
pearance, say, of an inrushing wave, was 
not destined to create a youthful astonish- 
ment in the poet. That astonishment was 
the numbing of his reason and the failure 
of his pedagogical devices. On the very 
word, élonnement, depends the twelfth 
stanza. The exceptional experience he un- 
derwent was illuminated by the sky of the 
island under which he walked (tout le ctel 
et la carte / Sans fin attestés sur mes pas). 
Its poetic reality is proved (attestés) as 
the words (sur mes pas) which relate it are 
said. Once the wave had withdrawn (Par 
le flot méme qui s’écarte) to reveal the is- 
land; and yet, now that the experience is 
over and collapsed as in a dream, the 
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monotony of the real waves (son jeu 
monotone) is trying vainly to prove (ment 
a vouloir) that the miraculous island did 
not exist (Que ce pays n’exista pas). 

The final two stanzas form a conclusion 
both to the narration of the island miracle 
and to the opening stanzas which con- 
cerned the poet’s work. In fact, they help 
to demonstrate how intimately the intro- 
duction is joined to the narrative and how 
completely the literary theory is fused 
with the symbolism: 


L’enfant abdique son extase 

Et docte déji par chemins 
Elle dit le mot: Anastase! 

Né pour d’éternels parchemins, 


Avant qu’un sépulcre ne rie 

Sous aucun climat, son aieul, 

De porter ce nom: Pulchérie! 
Caché par le trop grand glaicul.'4 


These lines complete the allegorical ad- 
venture and at the same time force the 
reader’s attention to the lesson on poetry 
which the poem contains. The poem, as it 
moves toward its conclusion, stated in 
symmetrical fashion in the two groups of 
stanza-concluding substantives: (1) Ana- 
stase ... parchemins; (2) Pulchérie ... gla- 
ieul, becomes everything at once: story, 
theory, parable, even psychology. The 
“sister” is now named the “child,” since 
she is younger than her guide. Her “ec- 
stasy”’ has been her increased knowledge 
during this walk with her teacher, docte 
déja par chemins. When she speaks to her 
teacher, as in answer to his mute supplica- 
tion (that which he is unable to say after 
having said so much), she uses a word of 
great age, Anastasc, associated with a pe- 
“The child abdicates her ecstasy 
And already learned by her walks 


She says the word: Anastase! 
Lorn for eternal parchments, 


“Before a sepulchre rejoices 
Under some sky, her ancestor, 
At bearing this name: Pulchérie! 
Hidden by the too large flower." 
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riod of ancient learning. The teacher has 
been hidden from her by his rich lessons. 
Only the past, which he has explicated, 
has counted for her, and he has become 
confused for her with the very parchments 
to which he referred. But behind the faint- 
ly suggested papal lineage of Anastasius, 
there is its original meaning of “rise up.”’ 
Erudition was promulgated during the 
island peripatetics (the science of the 
poem was announced initially), but the 
central experience was the unaccountable 
growth of the flower, which came about as 
in response to the first word of the poem, 
hyperbole. The pupil has observed ecstati- 
cally the magic hyperbole of the garden, 
and now in her new knowledge she says to 
her teacher: Anastase, which is both a 
name and a verb of command. By this one 
word, she is saying to him: “Remain the 
teacher” and ‘Produce the work.”’ By it, 
she prevents his becoming the lover and 
insists that he celebrate the glory of 
words, the resurrection of poetry. 

The final stanza of the poem seems to 
depend on this second meaning of Ana- 
stase, its ancient etymological meaning of 
“Rise up!” It is curious that the last 
words, of a serious rational nature, are 
said by the girl, almost as if she has 
learned the lesson so thoroughiy that she 
replaces the teacher. She urges him to rise 
up (as he had once initiated the rising-up 
of the flower by speaking the word Hyper- 
bole) before the tomb bearing her name, 
Pulchérie, joins her with her ancestors. 
The tomb would contain the void of hu- 
man experience, the nullification of life 
and love, and even the inscription on the 
tomb, the designation of her name, Pul- 
chérie, would be hidden by the oversized 
gladiolus. If the teacher realizes himself as 
a poet, the miraculous experience will not 
be forgotten. At least the name of Beauty 
will persist, and the words of the poem, 
which are the hyperbole of the experience, 
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will narrate the allegory of what tran- 
spired. The literal tomb contains a literal 
emptiness, whereas a poem is a fictional 
tomb containing that which may be per- 
petuated of human experience: its hyper- 
bole, its symbol, its scene as observed 
under a very special sky (sous aucun cli- 
mat), that of the poetic imagination. 

So the story ends when the poet and 
his pupil reach the tomb on the island 
walk. The parable ends when the char- 
acters are named: Anastase, the spirit of 
knowledge; Pulchérie, the symbol of 
beauty. The poetic theory ends when the 
magic word Anastase is said, and the 
artistic work begins to grow into its ex- 
istence. The lesson of psychology ends 
when the girl refuses the experience of 
love, too ephemeral and transitory, and 
insists upon the experience of art, which 
alone will assure the survival of human 
experience. 


The obvious subjective element in 
“Prose pour Des Esseintes”’ is the poet’s 
role of peripatetic master, the subtle sym- 
bol-creating expositor who is able to initi- 
ate the listener or the pupil into an excep- 
tional world. Mallarmé defines himself ac- 
curately enough in the two opening stan- 
zas, although he does not employ the 
word itself of Maitre, as he does in ‘‘Toast 
funébre”’: Le Maitre, par un wil profond, 
and in the sonnet, “Ses purs ongles”: Car 
le Maitre est allé. Mallarmé literally played 
the role in all its forms during his lifetime: 
in the classroom, where he was often 
enough le professeur ad chahut, or the jeered- 
at teacher; in his salon on Tuesday eve- 
nings, where he was respected and even 
revered and where he imparted his know!- 
edge without interference; in his letters 
and lectures, where he was always the 
gracious pedagogue, explaining himself 
and encouraging others; in his poems, 
which are all lessons on the meaning of 
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words and the symbolism of objects in the 
universe. Even in his disguise as a faun, 
Mallarmé remains very delicately, but 
recognizably, the pedagogue. The teacher 
is always to some degree the seducer. Le 
Maitre in “Toast funébre’”’ discovers for 
the Rose and the Lily the mystery of a 
name, as the poet-teacher in ‘Prose”’ in- 
doctrinates in order to love. 

In each of these instances, Mallarmé, in 
his role of master, undertakes a voyage: to 
an island in “Prose pour Des Esseintes’”’; 
to Eden in “Toast funébre’’; to the Styx 
in the sonnet, “Ses purs ongles’’; to a Si- 
cilian swamp, in “L’Aprés-midi d’un 
faune.”” The analogy with Mallarmé go- 
ing to his classroom and into his salon is 
not without meaning. The teacher needs a 
virginal setting for his expositions. If his 
words are to contain the necessary magic 
and transform the habitual world, they 
must be spoken in a place where he is 
solely the magician-teacher. The island is 
a strong enough symbol to illustrate the 
perpetual need of separation from the 
familiar. In its ultimate meaning the is- 
land is the poem which comes into being 
magically, as the result of incantation 
(Hyperbole), and which, despite its multi- 
ple analogies with life, is totally abstract- 
ed from life. Man has to go there in order 
to be a poet, in order to fulfil his vocation 
of poet, as another man requires a stage 
and artificial lighting in order to be an 
actor. 

After assuming the role of master and 
after going to some exceptional geographi- 
cal site, a third act is necessary for the 
completion of this particular adventure, 
which is in its deepest sense the poetic cre- 
ation. This third act unquestionably con- 
cerns the word Hyperbole in “Prose pour 
Des Esseintes’”’ and what hyperbole en- 
genders: iris and glaieul. One remembers 
the allusion to the rose and the lily in 
“Toast funébre.’’ Familiarly with Mal- 
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larmé, the ultimate expression of the 
enigma or the poetic symbol is a flower. 
In “L’Aprés-midi d’un faune’’ the lily, 
symbol of fervor, is upright and alone: 
Droit et seul, Lys. ... And the hollow reeds, 
destined to become the pipes for the mu- 
sical faun, are described as being van- 
quished by talent (domptés par le talent). 
The hyperbole of the flower (in the son- 
net, “Ses purs ongles,”’ it is the mysterious 
object, le ptyx) represents the poetic 
enigma in its most miraculous aspect. 

These three elements of master, island, 
and flower bear an obvious analogy with 
the priest, the altar, and the miracle of 
transubstantiation. They are all implied 
in the specific words: atlas (island-altar), 
herbiers (irises-wafer), rituels (poet-priest). 
Art is a ceremony capable of ‘“‘represent- 
ing’ in many ways, of bearing simultane- 
ously multiple meanings. The medieval 
fourfold method of interpreting a work of 
art, described by Dante in his letter to 
Can Grande and by Thomas Aquinas in 
his Summa theologica, might be applied to 
“Prose pour Des Esseintes.”” Only the 
first of the four levels, the literal, seems 
impossible to ascertain. The poem itself 
contains no clue to a literal or autobio- 
graphical or historical event which is be- 
ing celebrated. Modern symbolism is lim- 
ited to the three purely symbolic levels of 
interpretation: the allegory, the trope, 
and the anagoge. 

If the literalness of the voyage under- 
taken in ‘‘Prose’’ has been lost, its alle- 
gorical meaning seems to concern love; 
and, as opposed to the usual medieval al- 
legory (cf. the Divine comedy), it is love 
not triumphant, not realized, not pro- 
longed. In fact, it is so faintly suggested 
as to be almost nonexistent. The allegory 
of love, in modern art, appears often as a 
kind of adumbration of love. The modern 
hero is too timorous to state his case forci- 
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bly, too awkward to bring about a con- 
clusion. This psychosis is as evident in the 
teacher-poet of “Prose pour Des Essein- 
tes,’ when he resumes with no struggle his 
ancient pose (J’occupe mon antique soin), 
as it is in Mr. Eliot’s Prufrock (“Do I 
dare?”’) and in Charlie Chaplin’s choreo- 
graphic expression of the modern hero. In 
each of these cases the girl is unaware of 
the fact that the man beside her loves her 
and is undergoing, because of her indiffer- 
ence, a particular kind of anguish. Intro- 
version is the modern myth of love. In the 
two poems of Mallarmé and Eliot and in 
the films of Chaplin, the hero appears 
fundamentally alone, walking in a garden 
or down a street. The episode of the girl 
might well be invented in order to sub- 
stantiate an inner monologue, a parody of 
question and answer between the male- 
ness and the femaleness of the artist. 

The tropological or moral voyage of 
“Prose pour Des Esseintes’”’ is apparent 
throughout the poem. In fact, the work is 
based upon a moral duty or command, 
heard by the poet, to create his poem. Out 
of the obscure markings in the book of 
magic (grimoire), the poem (Hyperbole) 
must arise. The series of words: science, 
autorité, ils savent, soin, attestés, culminate 
in the name Anastase, the name which 
celebrates the marriage of discipline and 
magic. As the modern love allegory differs 
from the medieval in being strongly nar- 
cissistic and impotent, so the modern 
morality differs from the medieval ortho- 
doxy in stressing the supremacy of the 
work of art, the moral urgency in the 
artist to create the art, rather than the 
private morals of the man who is artist. 
In the allegorical voyage the lover is 
transformed into the poet, and in the 
tropological voyage moral man is trans- 
formed into Anastase. 

Finally, the anagoge of the voyage, 

















which would be for the medieval mind 
glorification, the supernatural appearance 
of heaven in the form of an opened yellow 
rose, is for the modern mind sublimation, 
the magical appearance of the poem in the 
form of a growing gladiolus, le trop grand 
glaiewl, appropriately the final word. 
Dante’s rose is the ultimate symbol of life 
triumphant in God, and Mallarmé’s iris 
is the perfection of the poem, symbol and 
expression of life. As the poem itself con- 
tains what has vanished from life, so the 
iris in the poem conceals the emptiness 
of the tomb. 


In the history of French poetry the 
medieval fourfold method of interpreta- 
tion is fairly unusual, and a poem like 
“Prose pour Des Esseintes’? may be ex- 
plained more satisfactorily by its place in 
a permanent tradition and style of French 
poetry, that of preciosity. Mallarmé and 
his principal successor, Paul Valéry, are 
among the most recent of the masters of 
preciosity in France. It is a tradition much 
older than that of the court poets of the 
seventeenth century, with whom the word 
is usually associated. Because of such 
pieces as Oronte’s sonnet in the first act of 
Moliére’s Le Misanthrope, and of Tris- 
sotin’s sonnet in Les Femmes savantes, the 
term “‘preciosity’’ developed a pejorative 
meaning; but it belongs rightfully to a 
noble tradition of poetry which in France 
goes back to the earliest century of po- 
etry, the twelfth, when, in a Thibaut de 
Champagne," for example, the “precious” 
elements are apparent. An entire aspect 
of the poetry of Maurice Scéve of the six- 
teenth century, which has hardly yet been 
studied as it deserves, belongs to the tra- 
dition of preciosity. The work of Jean 
Giraudoux, of the twentieth century, is 


Cf. René Bray, La Préciosité et les précieuzx 
(Paris: Albin Michel, 1948), pp. 19-33. 
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perhaps best explained by its relationship 
to preciosity." 

In a very fundamental sense, preciosity 
is concerned with the role of a special kind 
of woman, who demands that man go 
against his nature and pay homage to her 
without receiving any of the physical rec- 
ompenses of that homage. The “pré- 
cieuse”’ appears at times as a “coquette”’ 
who insists upon a prolonged and elabo- 
rate courtship or as a “prude” who is 
shocked by the carnal implications of 
love. The ‘“‘précieuse”’ relentlessly refuses 
love. In the Mallarmé poem, then, the fe- 
male role of the seur sensée et tendre is rem- 
iniscent of the “précieuse.’”’ She has the 
love of learning associated with the “pré- 
cieuse”’ (who in Moliére’s time grew into 
la femme savante). The entire action of 
“Prose pour Des Esseintes”’ resembles the 
painful and intricate courtship demanded 
by some heroine of Mlle de Seudéry or of 
D’Urfé. 

Courtesy and gallantry characterize the 
attitudes of the world of preciosity. Vio- 
lence and passion are ostracized from its 
society. The court is its locale, the cere- 
monious court and the salon, where the 
relationships between the poet and his 
lady are of the most delicate and tenuous 
nature. In “Prose” the court of Cham- 
pagne or the salon of Mme de Rambouillet 
have been transformed into the island, 
another setting cut off from the ordinary 
world and propitious for the unfolding of 
the strange drama between poet and lady, 
whose real feelings are veiled and trans- 
formed. 

In Mallarmé’s poem, as in the full tra- 
dition of preciosity, the amorous role is 
closely associated with the creation of 
poetry. One might even say, without ex- 
aggeration, that the poetic act is the same 


1% Cf. the excellent study of Claude-Edmonde 
Magny, Précieux Giraudour (Paris: Le Seuil, 1945). 
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as the gesture of the precious lover. The 
two are so perfectly fused in “Prose pour 
Des Esseintes” that the reader is unable 
to perceive which illustrates the other, 
which precedes the other: love or the po- 
etic celebration of love. In preciosity, love, 
because of its constant confusion with 
poetry, is always an intellectual activity, 
a jeu d’esprit. The role, therefore, of lan- 
guage is pre-eminent, so much so, in fact, 
that “‘to make love’ seems to equate 
“to make poetry.’’ The homage of the pre- 
cious lover is not so much that of his heart 
as that of his mind. The first lovers in the 
tradition of preciosity were the trouba- 
dours of the south and the trouvéres of the 
north. Mallarmé’s approach to love is also 
through its abstraction and symbolism in 
language. The tent and the castle of Thi- 
baut de Champagne, where he wrote his 
poems, became the small study of Mal- 
larmé, where he labored over his verses 
and combined the experience of love with 
the experience of language. A prolonged 
metaphor ends by becoming an allegory. 
The metaphor of Mallarmé’s irises be- 
comes a story of desire and of irises (the 
rhyme of désir, Idées, and des tridées is an 
admirable example of precious language), 
and one almost forgets at the end that it 
is a love story because one learns to ac- 
cept it as a story of poetry. Preciosity has 
always been a secretive mysterious code, 
an art for the initiate, the noble caste of a 
court, or the habitués of a salon. The char- 
acters of the thirteenth-century precious 
poem, Le Roman de la rose (first part), lose 
all particularized and personalized traits. 
We follow, in the work of Guillaume de 
Lorris, not so much his characters as their 
sentiments. And in the poem of Mallarmé, 
we follow not the psychological develop- 
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ments of the characters, which are of the 
most rudimentary nature, but the growth 
and expansion of the flowers. 

In his work Littérature, Paul Valéry has 
given a bold and arresting definition of 
poetry when he calls it the “effort to rep- 
resent by means of language what tears, 
cries, caresses, kisses attempt to ex- 
press.”!? The prestige of poetic language 
and the familiar, although diminished, 
means of allegory dominate “Prose pour 
Des Esseintes” and whatever experience 
initially the poet set out to express. In the 
tradition of precious poetry, experience 
becomes interpretation, action becomes 
metaphor, and the poem in its final form 
bears the appearance of an intellectual 
game or exercise. In the work just 
referred to, Valéry says that a poem 
should be a celebration of the intellect." 
But it is a sanctified, ceremonious game, 
with meaning. It is the picture of man in 
an unusual pose and setting—Mallarmé 
as traveler, on his island. Each time that a 
poet looks into himself, as did Narcissus, 
bending down over the still water of the 
fountain, he sees something which no one 
else can. He sees, first, a reflected self and 
then a second self (Nous faimes deuz, je le 
maintiens), between whom the drama of 
self-knowledge is going to be engaged. 
Such a poem as “Prose’’ has the solemnity 
of a drama as well as the aftermath of a 
drama, when the stage appears as a stage 
and when the garlands strung across it are 
seen to be made of paper. 
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17 “La poésie est l’essai de représenter, ou de resti- 
tuer, par les moyens du langage articulé, ces choses ou 
cette chose, que tentent obscurément d'exprimer les 
cris, les larmes, les caresses, les baisers, les soupirs, 
ote. ...” 

1i8Un poéme doit étre une féte de I Intellect.” 
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EFORE one can approach the strue- 
ture of Eliot’s Waste Land in its 
own terms one is usually obliged 

by current criticism to explore the mate- 
rials involved in its genesis. I shall not de- 
cline the route, but I shall take it with the 
knowledge that we are exploring sources, 
not a poem, and that we are concerned 
primarily with the form in which the ma- 
terial is borrowed, with the modifications 
introduced by the poet. Our purpose will 
be to discover what light these may cast 
upon the intentions of the poem. 


Some consideration of ‘‘Dans le restau- 
rant” is relevant, if not imperative, to a 
discussion of The Waste Land, not merely 
because its conclusion provides the fourth 
part of the larger poem. Rather be- 
cause, as I venture to think, it is a con- 
clusion in that poem also, the dramatic 
conclusion to its negative movement. This 
conjecture and the fact that it was trans- 
lated so as to form a distinct part of the 
new poem suggest that there is a similar- 
ity in the sequences of both poems. The 
nature of this sequence first becomes clear 
in “Dans le restaurant,” but it is the nega- 
tive development of the “La Figlia’’ ex- 
perience, which in that poem remains 
equivocal. 

A brief recapitulation of the develop- 
ment of “Dans le restaurant”? must suf- 
fice. A dirty, debilitated old waiter be- 
comes confidential with a diner and tells 
the story of his earliest sex experience. In- 
cidentally, the reader will do well to com- 
pare this poem with Eliot’s explanation of 
Dante’s experience as reflected in his 
work. The gargon begins by saying, ‘In 
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my country it is the rainy season, with 
wind, fine sunshine, and rain; it is what 
we call the wash-day of the beggars.’’ He 
describes the soaked and budding willows 
where one takes refuge in a shower. He 
was seven, and she younger. He tickled 
her to make her laugh; and he adds, 
“J’éprouvais un instant de puissance et de 
délire.” 

“But then, old cheat,” interrupts the 
diner, “at that age?” The waiter continues 
that events are cruel. A big dog came to 
romp With them; he was frightened and 
had to stop midway. “It is a pity.” “Mais 
alors,” responds the diner, “you have 
your greed.”” Then the diner, who has 
shown disgust throughout, orders him to 
clean himself up, exclaiming, “By what 
right do you have experiences like mine?” 
He concludes by giving the waiter ten 
sous for a bath. 

The last section of this poem, repro- 
duced with slight changes as Part IV of 
The Waste Land, supplies the foreign old 
waiter with his ultimate cleansing. Phle- 
bas, still the trading Phoenician, is 
drowned, deprived of his lust and greed. 
It was a painful fate, yet he “was once 
handsome and tall as you.”’ But The Waste 
Land omits the cargo of tin, is not explicit 
about the painful fate, and less specific 
about passing the stages of his prior life. It 
adds details like “picked his bones in whis- 
pers’—a rather grim cleansing image— 
and specifies the audience as those “who 
turn the wheel and look to windward’’— 
a homogeneous image of those who re- 
semble Phlebas the Sailor. 

Now let us review the sequence of this 
experience in its elements. In the rainy 
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season, when nature is renewed, Phlebas 
experienced the stirring of sex, and was 
giving it expression when he was fright- 
ened and frustrated. Later, in another 
country, he is debilitated, dirty, in need of 
“the wash-day of the beggars’’; but he 
has this memory and his greed. Finally, he 
is drowned, subjected to a painful cleans- 
ing, and we are reminded that he was once 
a fine figure of a man. This conclusion is 
reinforced by the action of his confidant, 
who gives him money for a bath because, 
despite his disgust, he has had similar ex- 
perience. Hence we may infer that the 
experience is not regarded as unique, nor 
must its issue always be the same. An- 
other issue is discussed in Eliot’s essay 
on Dante.! 

The way of Phlebas and the way of 
Dante are the two opposite issues for the 
experience that first centers in “La Figlia 
che piange.”’ We shall do well not to forget 
them when we are puzzled by the sex 
symbolism in Eliot.? Of course, we cannot 
interpret The Waste Land by “Dans le 
restaurant”; but we also cannot ignore a 
poem which supplies a distinct part of an- 
other poem, including an important char- 
acter, and otherwise resembles the later 
and more complicated poem. It may not 
be going too far to regard “Dans le re- 
staurant” (1918) as an earlier exploration 
of the vein of thought and feeling that is 
plumbed in The Waste Land. The trans- 
lation of part of it bears some testimony 
to its anticipation of the later verse, espe- 
cially in its basic symbolism, to which 
“Gerontion”’ also contributed. 


In The Waste Land (1922) the experi- 
ence of the old waiter becomes relevant to 
a whole land, at once the Fisher King 
myth and the modern reality. One may 
assume that the French poem was already 
behind the poet—four years separate their 


1 See Selected essays (New York, 1932), pp. 232-35. 
2 See ibid., pp. 117, 233-35, 343-44. 
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publication—when it suddenly fell into 
the larger scheme suggested by Jessie L. 
Weston’s book on the Grail legend, From 
ritual to romance. The latent intention of 
The Waste Land might be called a reversal 
of Miss Weston’s title—to translate ro- 
mance back into its meaning as ritual. In 
her scheme the experience of sex, like that 
of Phlebas, assumes a universal or reli- 
gious significance; it is connected with the 
state of the land. For the vegetation 
myths erect the cycle of the seasons into a 
series of divinely ordered events; and this 
cycle of life is based on sex and personified 
in ritualistic figures. The fortune of the 
land depends upon the treatment of these 
figures and thus upon religion. 

To incorporate the individual into this 
scheme, it is only necessary to parallel his 
experience with that of a figure in this 
ritual. The Fisher King in particular was 
both maimed sexually and restored magi- 
cally. But one side of this experience can 
be paralleled in “Dans le restaurant” and 
the other in the story beginning in Dante’s 
Vita nuova. Thus a twofold issue can be 
found in the experience of sex, providing a 
negative and a positive movement for 
The Waste Land. The most important idea 
for Eliot in Miss Weston’s scheme was 
that the Grail story subsumes a number 
of myths; this provided him with both a 
central myth and a basic system of meta- 
phor. Miss Weston argued that the mean- 
ing of the Grail legend centered in the 
Fisher King, and was explained by the 
Vegetation or Fertility rites. In this con- 
nection she called attention to the use of 
the Tarot pack, including the contrast 
between its present disrepute and its past 
authority. And she emphasized the im por- 
tance of the Vegetation rites “‘as a factor 
in the evolution of religious conscious- 
ness” (p. 6). Of course this statement 
oversimplifies the elements which are 
compounded in this poem. Basically its 
myths have acommon meaning, which per- 














mits their union; and this fact testifies to 
something permanent in human nature, 
which may be repeated in individual ex- 
perience. 

Before beginning our inspection of the 
poem, we must admit the fact that in its 
original form it was nearly twice as long. 
Ezra Pound reduced it to its present form, 
and Eliot has praised his performance.* 
This is the special point of the dedication, 
“For Ezra Pound il miglior fabbro” (“the 
better craftsman’’)—Arnaut Daniel again 
(Purgatorio 26:117). Obviously Eliot did 
not feel that violence had been done the 
essential form of the poem; certainly not 
that it was maimed. Hence this poem ex- 
ists with the same sanction as his other 
poems; moreover, it does not pose a differ- 
ent order of problems. Only the publica- 
tion of the original could dispute Eliot’s 
judgment; meanwhile he rests on its pres- 
ent form. In one respect that form has 
changed slightly: the first paragraph of 
Part III was formerly two.‘ 

This revision of the original may ac- 
count for the notes attached to The Waste 
Land, or part of them. But what use is to 
be made of them? They identify sources 
upon which he has drawn, occasionally re- 
producing the pertinent passage; and they 
provide other information about the ma- 
terials of the poem, sometimes including 
an opinion. So far as the recovery of this 
information is helpful to the reader, they 
may be used. But the effect of the poem 
cannot properly rely upon them, except 
as such effects are frustrated by lack of 
knowledge. Given the qualified reader, the 
poem must produce its effect without the 
notes. And qualification here dees not 


3 See ‘“‘Ezra Pound,”’ Poetry, a magazine of verse, 
September, 1946. 

4In the notes two changes which were made after 
the 1925 collected Poems should be noticed: the note 
for 1. 312 has been moved from Part III to Part 1V and 
finally to ll. 309-10, for they are ‘‘from St. Augustine’s 
Confessions’’ (Book x). The final note now reads ‘‘our 
equivalent te this word”’ for ‘‘a feeble translation of 
the content of this word.’ The removal of the impli- 
cation cancels an earlier mood. 
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mean recognition of every borrowing but 
of borrowings which derive part of their 
effect from the shift in context. 

The most important notes, however, 
are those which call attention to formal 
aspects of the poem, whether of character, 
theme, or plan. Of these none is more im- 
portant, so far as poetic method is con- 
cerned, than those which relate lines to 
one another or provide cross-references. 
These are not hints of the so-called “‘musi- 
cal organization” of the poem; but, rather, 
significant relations or connections of ex- 
perience. They indicate the operation of 
the subsumptive myth, its common 
themes or experiences and its interchange- 
able characters. Under this myth any 
parallel myth or any of its parts is a poten- 
tial metaphor for other members of the 
same class; hence translations of one into ‘ 
another are both frequent and sudden, 
but neither wanton nor cynical. The ef- 
fects of these translations, however, are 
complicated, often ironic, because of the 
differences between the contexts of the 
translated term. But these translations 
are possible only because of basic identi- 
ties, which provide their real significance, 
though often by pointing up differences. 
They are not a series of paradoxes; they 
are not mere variations on a theme. 

But let us consider what the prefatory 
note tells us. First, that three things were 
suggested by Miss Weston’s book: the 
title, the plan, and much of the “inci- 
dental symbolism.’”’ Now the title draws 
its significance from the Fisher King 
story; therefore, the plan of a poem with 
this title might be expected to relate to 
this story—the subsuming myth for Miss 
Weston’s incorporation of Fertility ritual 
into the Grail legend. Likewise, the “in- 
cidental symbolism” suggests the incor- 
porated material, which is supplemented 
from Fraser’s Golden bough. Finally, he 
speaks of the elucidation of the difficulties 
of the poem, and for this purpose recom- 
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mends Miss Weston’s book rather than 
his own notes. Many readers have found 
neither very helpful. Let us remember 
first that the sexual maiming and restora- 
tion of the Fisher King is reflected in his 
land, and that when he is maimed the land 
is waste; but most of all that it is a regen- 
eration story of a comprehensive kind. 
The early note on the Tarot pack of 
ecards shows how comprehensive it be- 
came for Eliot; his manipulation of the 
pack itself shows how he adapted it to 
that story and incorporated other ele- 
ments of his poem. This pack, which Miss 
Weston had connected with the vegeta- 
tion or revival myth, is the chief key to 
his plan. It will be noticed that death and 
‘revival are prominent in the items men- 
tioned in this note; and that his final arbi- 
trary association is “with the Fisher King 
himself,” a turn of phrase which suggests 
his central, if not archetypal, character. 
Now the Grail legend, as interpreted by 
Miss Weston, connects the Lance and 
Grail, or sacred vessel of the Last Supper, 
with the sex symbolism which is found in 
the four suits of the Tarot pack. Thus the 
ceremonial of the Grail, which has regen- 
eration for its end, employs means that 
are significant for both Christian and na- 
ture rites. Its object, the Fisher King, is a 
symbol of reproductive Nature, like the 
vegetation gods; having been maimed like 
them, he has become the object of similar 
rites; and it is to the volumes dealing with 
these gods that Eliot turns in The golden 
bough. But this king connects by his name 


with the Fish-Fisher symbols—an ancient , 


Life symbolism, both pagan and Chris- 
tian, which was based on the belief “that 
all life comes from the water.’”® And it is to 
get both the Hanged God and the Fisher 
King into the Tarot pack that Eliot modi- 
fies its associations, for it becomes the 
unifying device by which he tells the for- 
tune of the modern world. Its original use, 


5 See Weston, pp. 70, 126. 
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which appears degraded, “‘to predict the 
rise and fall of the waters which brought 
fertility to the land,” is thus enlarged so as 
to include these associations, which are 
likewise centered in the idea of death and 
rebirth. 

Miss Weston’s treatment of the legend 
enables Eliot to see in the experience of 
sex the potentialities of the Fisher King 
and his Waste Land. In the poem the 
Fisher King is the prototype of the male 
characters who melt into one another, and 
his is the subsuming myth; hence the 
poem closes on him and his predicament, 
just as it develops after a comparable ex- 
perience. He is the type who speaks 
throughout, even in the Tiresias interrup- 
tion, which extends the speaker to include 
the other sex and to suggest the alterna- 
tive consequences of blindness and vision. 
The same experience brought both to 
Tiresias. Some years later Eliot is explicit 
on the consummation of the lower love in 
the higher love, which alone can save sex 
from animalism; and distinguishes be- 
tween Dante and Baudelaire on this basis. 
But at this time he had in Miss Weston 
the suggestion “that the Mystery ritual 
comprised a double initiation, the Lower, 
into the mysteries of generation, i.e., of 
physical Life; the higher, into the Spirit- 
ual Divine Life, where man is made one 
with God” (pp. 172, 147). This scheme 
could have provided him with a double 
level and a double issue for the experience 
of the poem. 

Thus the poem becomes a kind of dra- 
matic lyric, in which the lyric themes are 
projected by characters associated with 
the central experience, and the individual 
fortune becomes a general fortune. The 
basic experience is that of the Fisher King, 
which is made universal in Tiresias, and 
the central speaker comprehends not only 
the characters within the poem but the 
audience which he taunts. The speaker 
also is the “son of man,”’ his inheritor; and 
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this inheritance is the lot of the Fisher 
King, whose experience he repeats. This 
speaker, who is the subject of the fortune, 
is most constantly related to Ferdinand, 
Prince of Naples. But, needless to say, 
Ferdinand as potential Fisher King is not 
Shakespeare’s character, for he hears a 
very different music and it brings him to 
a very different vision. Yet the contrast is 
not without its advantage, for Eliot uses 
him as a link between magical and mod- 
ern experience, recalling the Miranda vi- 
sion. Ferdinand combines the roles of the 
Sailor and the Fisher King, or mediates 
between them. While both represent the 
same disablement by sex, they also sug- 
gest different issues of this experience. For 
this division Eliot may have found sup- 
port in the double initiation of the Mys- 
tery ritual, with the first of which Miss 
Weston associated ‘the horrors of physi- 
cal death.” But Eliot makes death a con- 
sequence, not a test, for the first—unless 
it is completed by the second. As a modern 
knight of this legend, Ferdinand is a vic- 
tim rather than a restorer, and this role 
is foreshadowed by another change. 

At the beginning of The Waste Land we 
notice a fundamental, indeed instrumen- 
tal, difference in Eliot’s use of the vegeta- 
tion myths. In these myths the appropri- 
ate attitude toward the renewal of life, or 
spring, is one of rejoicing; here it is the re- 
verse. Aside from these myths, this atti- 
tude strikes the reader as a paradox in 
English poetry; in relation to these myths, 
it is fundamental to the meaning of the 
poem. The people of the Waste Land are 
not made happy by the return of spring, 
of fruitfulness to the soil; they prefer the 
barrenness of winter or the dead season. 
On the psychological level, the sex level 
of the myths, the same attitudes are evi- 
dent. This reorientation should never be 
forgotten in the poem; it is indispensable 
not only to the meaning of the whole but 
also to the reference of particular parts. 
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For example, it is evident in the general 
attitude toward water, the life-giving ele- 
ment of the myth; and, of course, explains 
the use of water. Where water appears as 
desirable, it is only in recognition of a 
terrible need. One is more likely to drown 
in it as the vital principle than to slake his 
thirst by its symbolic meaning; hence its 
connection with both sex and religion. 
Miss Weston provided a hint for develop- 
ing the different aspects of water when she 
opposed the belief “that all life comes 
from the water” to “a more sensual and 
less abstract idea’ that connected “the 
Fish with the goddess Astarte or Atar- 
gatis’’ (p. 126). When the lack of water is 
felt, it assumes a positive character; but 
for the most part it is negative or some- 
thing to be feared. This is a logical conse- 
quence of Eliot’s inversion of the vegeta- 
tion myth, which makes the inhabitants 
of the Waste Land fear the return of life. 
And this reversal enables him to express 
the theme of religious frustration in terms 
of the myth which subsumes so many 
myths, for sex can be seen as both the 
origin and frustration of life. 

It is a mistake to say that the poem 
“exhibits no progression’’ and ends where it 
began. The fear which the speaker prom- 
ised to show is exhibited in its full course 
and ultimate potentiality. From one point 
of view it is a tremendous compression of 
human history; from another it is an 
equally startling expansion of ‘Dans le 
restaurant.”’ In a poem so compactly or- 
ganized, it is necessary to form some idea 
of its basic scheme; in a poem so full of 
symbolic translation, it is imperative to 
keep our eye on the term that is trans- 
lated. Hence we shal! give our attention 
first to the relation of the parts to a basic 
scheme, and then to the connection of 
themes within and between the parts. Our 
purpose will be to see what the poem is 
about in its simple and immediate sense. 

As the title indicates the myth of the 
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Waste Land, so that myth gives meaning 
to the protagonist. We have already no- 
ticed how Eliot accommodated the Tarot 
pack to this myth, since the Tarot is his 
chief means of exploiting it. Hence this 
myth, as implemented by the cards which 
appear in the fortune, should provide the 
basic reference for the parts of the poem. 
In this myth we have noticed that the 
Waste Land owes its condition to the dis- 
ability of the Fisher King, who thus re- 
sembles the vegetation god. But Eliot has 
introduced both the Fisher King and the 
Hanged God into the Tarot pack, and 
hence wishes to keep their roles separate. 

In fact, though both were victims, the 
Hanged God, whom the Madame does not 
find, represents in the poem the final cause 
of the Waste Land and its possible restora- 
tion. In legend he was sacrificed in order 
that nature might be renewed. Now “The 
burial of the dead”’ relates primarily to 
him, and the state of the land is an effect 
of his death. Any change in that state is 
contingent upon his revival, but also upon 
the attitude of the people. The Fisher 
King’s role is to represent man’s fate as it 
originates in sex but cannot transcend it; 
without this transcendence, which is fig- 
ured in the Hanged God, he is doomed to 
death. The Fisher King is differentiated 
from the Phoenician Sailor by his aware- 
ness of the means of transcendence. Hence 
the first part of the poem develops the 
death theme, for god and man, and relates 
the fear of it to sex, as in the myth. 

In the second part the protagonist, 
whose association with the Phoenician 
Sailor is made to suggest Ferdinand, en- 
counters “Belladonna, the Lady of the 
Rocks.” Her attraction for him and her 
danger to a sailor are both suggested by 
her names. Now life as the sex game is 
sterile, like the land. In “A game of chess” 
sex as the death principle is exposed on 
two levels of society. Here, both by text 
and by note, the reader is forcibly re- 
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minded of the garden experience and the 
fortune of Part I, the effects of which ap- 
pear in the protagonist. 

“The fire sermon” brings the Merchant 
of the Fortune, with suggestions of his 
mergence with the Sailor. The music 
which creeps by Ferdinand upon the wa- 
ters of Leman develops the lust or death 
theme, reveals its moral significance, and 
suggests its moral need. Since his fate has 
been connected with water, water has as- 
sumed a fateful attraction for the pro- 
tagonist, who both fears and craves it. In 
terms of the fortune the course of these 
waters is highly significant. 

“Death by water” brings the Phoeni- 
cian Sailor and the ultimate consequence 
of the lust theme, of the fire. Now the pro- 
tagonist’s anticipated fate has been exe- 
cuted. But some elements of his fortune 
have not yet appeared, and hence some of 
its meaning remains to be unfolded. 

In “What the Thunder said”’ these ele- 
ments appear, in a continuation of the 
scene which originally evoked the Waste 
Land and in an intensification of its ter- 
rible need. The Hanged Man becomes 
more explicit, and is associated with the 
“hooded figure” in the passage to Em- 
maus. Now the “crowds of people” take 
on substance, and the Fisher King, like 
the Hanged Man, becomes more distinct 
in the Man with Three Staves. To these, 
as to the dead Sailor, the opening theme is 
relevant; for the Thunder, as herald of 
spring, speaks of revival. Death has be- 
come an agony; and, after his journey 
through the Waste Land, the protagonist 
is given by the Thunder three staves 
which could make revival possible. But, 
once more fishing, he prepares for death, 
his fate; and describes his situation by 
means of the fragments, the “broken 
images” of Part I, which he has shored 
against his ruins. And death is the ulti- 
mate meaning of the Waste Land for a 
people to whom its explanation is only a 

















myth, for whom sex is destructive rather 
than creative, and in whom the will to be- 
lieve is frustrated by the fear of life. 

At this point it will perhaps be suffi- 
cient merely to cite an omission till now, 
the epigraph of the poem. Its source is 
the Satyricon (chap. 48) of Petronius, and 
its speaker is Trimalchio, a wealthy and 
vulgar freedman: ‘With my own eyes I saw 
the Sibyl suspended in a glass bottle at 
Cumae, and when the boys said to her: 
‘Sibyl, what is the matter?’ she would al- 
ways respond: ‘I yearn to die.’”’ This 
ironic situation is matched in that of 
Madame Sosostris; both conceal a deeper 
meaning, and both seem to mock it. Per- 
haps we can point to the center of this ef- 
fect in Eliot’s poem. Reduced to its sim- 
plest terms, The Waste Land is a state- 
ment of the experience that drives a char- 
acter to the fortune-teller, the fortune 
that is told, and the unfolding of that for- 
tune. But this latent narrative is both uni- 
versalized and greatly complicated by be- 
ing set in a framework of the legend in 
which Miss Weston had seen so many 
myths. And the poem follows the cycle of 
its torment, from spring to spring, the 
time of Easter—a religious festival of 
great antiquity. The realism of the poem 
brings it into Baudelaire’s symbolic 
“mode of release and expression” as 
defined by Eliot: “not merely in the use 
of imagery of the sordid life of a great 
metropolis, but in the elevation of such 
imagery to the first ¢ntensity—presenting 
it as it is, and yet making it represent 
something much more than itself.” 


I 

The paradox of the seasons, with which 
the poem begins, inverts the normal atti- 
tude toward the life-cycle, thus reversing 
the significance of the vegetation myth 
and giving an ironic turn to the office of 
“The burial of the dead.” Spring disturbs 
the dead land, stirring memory and de- 
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sire; winter lets it forget. Then the verse 
modulates into narrative, the stirred 
memory that illustrates and supports this 
attitude. Summer caught them unaware 
(surprised them), coming with rain. If it 
were not for the opening lines, this would 
seem little more than an international epi- 
sode—a memory of another spring. In this 
garden scene Marie is introduced by the 
German, “I am not Russian, I come from 
Lithuania, pure German.” Her desire for 
the mountains is mixed with a memory of 
fear, and her life is a retreat. 

But what are the dull roots to be stirred 
by rain? The son of man cannot answer 
because he knows only the Waste Land, 
which here suggests both the death image- 
ry from Ecclesiastes and the fear ‘‘of that 
which is high,” illustrated in Marie. Here 
Ecclesiastes, chapter 12, blends images 
of Isaiah, chapter 32, and Luke, chapter 
23: latent in the “dead tree’? and the 
“red rock”—the color of ‘The fire 
sermon’’—is the burial of Christ, which 
involves the preserver of the Grail and 
brings the journey to Emmaus in Part V. 
The speaker, who often echoes the 
prophetic note, will show man some- 
thing different from the shadow of time in 
this land; he will show him “fear in a 
handful of dust.” If this image begins with 
the biblical association, it ends in the 
vegetation myths. And again we get a 
garden scene, framed by the sailor’s mel- 
ancholy song in T'ristan,’ a story of tragic 
passion. The question ‘where lingerest 
thou?” is finally answered by “desolate 
and empty the sea.”’ But the garden scene 
accounts for the answer. The capitalized 
Hyacinth suggests the vegetation god and 
a victim of love. The protagonist’s re- 
sponse is striking: a failure of speech and 
sight, a state neither living nor dead, de- 
scribing the effect of the vision of the 
Grail upon the impure. A_love-death 


6 The opening German has been translated thus: 
‘Fresh blows the wind from off the bow, 
My Irish maid, where lingerest thou?”’ 
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would be appropriately framed by snatch- 
es of song from Wagner’s Tristan und 
Isolde, but the sea in itself expresses a 
sufficient change. The German carries us 
back to the scene with Marie and ampli- 
fies its associations. 

Eliot’s references to the present scene in 
Part II make it very important. Its final 
meaning, what is to be discovered in “the 
heart of light, the silence,” remains to be 
seen. Let us remember that we were to be 
shown fear; the associations of this ex- 
perience acquire a new setting in the for- 
tune. For the moment we may venture 
this statement: the initial state of mind is 
defined by the experience of spring fol- 
lowed by the experience of the Waste 
Land; “the roots that clutch” in both are 
those of fear, and their origin is found in 
the “Hyacinth garden.” 

The speaker’s need of clairvoyance in- 
troduces Madame Sosostris; perhaps she 
can look into the silence and interpret. 
She is a psychic fortune-teller, but she has 
a bad cold, which may hamper her pow- 
ers; nevertheless, her wisdom is the best 
there is, involving a malicious pack of 
cards. The fortune itself has already en- 
tered our discussion, and accounts for the 
rest of the poem; but some details may be 
observed. In general her limitations, and 
the irony of the poem, appear in what she 
does not see. Her clairvoyance does not 
extend to an identification of the pro- 
tagonist with Ferdinand, but only with 
the drowned Phoenician Sailor; yet the 
line from The tempest which suggests this 
identification also connects the “pearls 
that were his eyes’’ with the preceding ex- 
perience, “my eyes failed.’’ Of course this 
is a transformation image, which in the 
present context is committed to death. 
The irony of her shortcomings is more ap- 
parent in the failures to see which she 
mentions. In fact, the voice of irony be- 
gins to be heard in this section. In terms 
of these cards (but not of the initial atti- 
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tude) there is none greater than to “fear 
death by water.” If “dear Mrs. Equi- 
tone”’ is the lady of nerves in Part II, we 
may add to the irony. Certainly we must 
not forget it in the line, “One must be so 
careful these days’’—lest this wisdom fall 
into the wrong hands. But the fundamen- 
tal irony is the restoration of a greater 
meaning to life by means of this “wicked 
pack of cards.” 

Henceforth this fortune and the experi- 
ence which it interprets color the vision 
of the protagonist. Although he has be- 
come one of the dead—“‘I had not thought 
death had undone so many’’—the city ap- 
pears “unreal” to him as it does not to 
them. They do not share his misgivings 
about the Waste Land; they are not con- 
scious of the cruelty of April, or of ‘“a 
dead sound on the final stroke of nine” 
(Luke 23:44). He not only confuses 
but mingles his fortune with their re- 
ality. This explains the illusionary as- 
pect of the poem, which assumes the Ham- 
let mask of irony or madness when the ap- 
parent contrast seems too great. Death 
echoes through this section until it cul- 
minates in “That corpse you planted last 
year in your garden.” You do not plant 
corpses, except in vegetation ceremonies; 
and we are reminded of the “Hyacinth 
garden,” of the slain Hyacinth and the 
garden experience. The taunting questions 
about the expectation of growth intimate 
that this was not so much a planting as 
“the burial of the dead.” And the “hypo- 
critical reader,” as well as Stetson and the 
speaker, engaged in this planting of the 
corpse which evokes the corn-god Osiris, 
the scattered god of resurrection, and sug- 
gests the Hanged Man, whom the 
Madame did not find. The sardonic 
tone of the speaker has behind it not 
only this awareness but the weight of his 
own experience in the garden, of his atti- 
tude toward the seasons, and of his for- 
tune. The corpse of the garden appears 

















again in Part V, where this theme is open- 
ly resumed. 

But one or two details in this section 
cannot be ignored. When the protagonist 
mentions ‘‘the ships at Mylae,”’ he is as- 
sociating himself, appropriately enough, 
with the Phoenician Sailor in a famous en- 
gagement of the Punic Wars. We should 
note the associations with the sea and 
things Phoenician in the poem; they are 
part of the protagonist’s inheritance. The 
“Dog” is more important than Eliot’s 
transformation of Webster; rather, it is 
the transformation, for it develops the 
ambiguity of the planted corpse. If Dog 
involves Sirlus—as in “Sweeney among 
the nightingales’”—he becomes a sign of 
the rising of the waters and is friendly 
to growth. But Dog may also involve 
Anubis, a watcher of the dead who 
helped to embalm the broken Osiris. By 
his ambiguity the Dog presents an ironical 
aspect, and this irony centers in the 
intent of the planting, which explains the 
“hypocrite lecteur” and his ambiguity 
as both subject and object. We must not 
ignore Eliot’s use of capitals. As a source 
the dirge in The white devil (V, iv) is sig- 
nificant because it provides a suggestive 
parallel and contrast with the dirge 
from The tempest, which describes the 
drowned Phoenician Sailor; and because 
it belongs to a scene which recalls the mad 
Ophelia and includes a ghost with a 
flower-pot containing “A dead man’s 
skull beneath the roots of flowers.” This is 
Eliot’s most Websterian poem, especially 
in the imagery. And let us observe that the 
ironic close which is found in Part I is 
repeated in other parts. If the Dog and 
the Hyacinth garden generalize the 
memory of “Dans le restaurant,” they 
illustrate the extension of that poem. 


II 


Of the rich allusiveness of the opening 
section of Part II, much is indicated in the 
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notes, and much has been said. In its opu- 
lent detail ‘‘the lady of situations” issues 
from a long past into a luxurious present. 
Cleopatra and Dido suggest her varied 
fortunes, and their splendor surrounds 
her, touched now and then by a sly de- 
tail like the parenthesis. Most insinuating, 
however, are “her strange synthetic per- 
fumes,” which ‘troubled, confused and 
drowned the sense’; for here we are in 
the presence of Belladonna, no less nar- 
cotic than cosmetic, herself presently in 
need of an anodyne. But as a Siren she is 
more than a parody of Pater’s Mona 
Lisa. The pictured ‘‘change of Philomel,”’ 
whose place in Part III is indicated by a 
note, introduces another significance in 
the suggestion of violation survived by 
the “inviolable voice’’: 
And still she cried, and still the world 
pursues, 
“Jug Jug”’ to dirty ears. 


The chase has not ceased, and the night- 
ingale’s sounds are both representative 
Elizabethan and associative modern. If 
the other pictures are “withered stumps,” 
like Philomel’s tongue, they come into the 
class of “broken images”; but at least pro- 
vide an inclination, “leaning, hushing the 
room enclosed.” As someone approaches, 
the lady’s hair becomes a sensuous and 
irritable image of her mood. 

As she speaks we are reminded of the 
garden experience, for her questions coun- 
terpoint “I could not speak.” The pro- 
tagonist is thinking about “rats’ alley,” 
the waste alley of death; and a note con- 
nects it with Part III. If the borrowing 
from Webster’s Devil’s law-case (III, ii) is 
looked up, it will only reinforce the Web- 
sterian character of this scene. But the 
wind’s part in this poem bears inspection. 
The questions about knowing, seeing, and 
remembering nothing play over past de- 
tails as the memory comes. We remember 
“my eyes failed ... and I knew nothing” 
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as he recalls his “death’’; and a note con- 
nects it with the garden and fortune. Of 
course his replies puzzle the lady until she 
asks if there is nothing in his head. And 
he answers, nothing “But OOOO that 
Shakespeherian Rag’’—only the tune of 
Ariel's dirge. While he mocks, she be- 
comes the image of distraction; and her 
ultimate question is answered by his de- 
risive but grim summary of the daily bore- 
dom waiting for the final knock. Eliot’s 
reference to Middleton’s play merely em- 
phasizes the game of chess as a cover for 
seduction, especially for “the lady of situ- 
ations” in the upper class. 

The change of speech in the next sec- 
tion immediately places the scene on a 
lower level of society. But to place it in a 
“pub” or tavern, we need to recognize 
“Hurry up please its time” as the words 
which announce its closing time. This 
scene makes explicit, without the reticence 
of the other’s game, what is meant by “a 
good time.” And it does this in verse that 
not only catches the inflections of the low- 
er class, but shows time hurrying it along 
instead of hanging upon its hands. The 
problem which appears in Lou’s or May’s 
gossip comes to a climax in the question, 
“What you get married for if you don’t 
want children?” It puts “a good time”’ 
against a background of the frustration of 
life, and modulates the death theme to 
this level. The final “good night’’—ironic 
in its elegant, ceremonious contrast—is 
in the language of the first scene, and de- 
rives from Ophelia’s mad farewell (Ham- 
let, IV, v); hence the protagonist did not 
stay with the lady of nerves, but is still 
mocking the lady of situations with bits 
of “Shakespeherian Rag,” as he recalls an- 
other death by water. If this is a very eco- 
nomical rounding-off of both scenes, it is 
not a departure from Eliot’s manner of 
making his speaker identify himself, and 
certainly not from the particular means of 
discrimination employed in this part. 
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“The fire sermon” not only extends ‘A 
game of chess’ but exposes its moral sig- 
nificance. It is developed likewise in terms 
of the obsessions which derive from the 
protagonist’s fortune. What haunted his 
mind in the previous part now centers his 
vision, “death by water,”’ which is associ- 
ated with the characters that develop its 
ominous implications. Here we find the 
Merchant who melts into the Sailor and 
“the Lady of the Rocks,” but in the midst 
of all the river. The dead season has come 
to the river; its canopy of leaves is broken: 


the last fingers of leaf 
Clutch and sink into the wet bank. 


And so do all who live by this river, which 
ultimately flows into the sea that drowns 
the Phoenician Sailor. The ‘Sweet 
Thames” refrain, which derives from 
Spenser’s Prothalamium, reminds us of “A 
spousall verse’ and announces another 
song. The title has warned us that there is 
a sermon in the song, and both indicate 
that this part will be more evocatory than 
dramatic. 

After the reminder of Spenser, the de- 
scription of the river suggests that his 
song is being rewritten in a modern key; 
and this suggestion is reinforced by the 
transition from the “nymphs” to their 
“friends,” who have been casual indeed, 
“left no addresses.”” Then comes the sud- 
den revelation, both of the waters and the 
mood: 


By the waters of Leman I sat down and 
wept. ... 


This line is reinforced by remembering 
Psalm 137: “By the rivers of Babylon, 
there we sat down, yea, we wept, when we 
remembered Zion.”’ But why the change 
to “Leman”? Not because it is the old 
name for Lake Geneva, but because it is 
an old name for “lover.’’ Water in the 
modern Waste Land is a negative element, 














a river of lust. After this apparent but not 
real non sequitur, he reinvokes_ the 
Thames. The request to “run softly till I 
end my song” may acquire further mean- 
ing. 

The next lines, after the method of this 
poem, identify the speaker by his thought. 
The sounds of death haunt the protag- 
onist with whom we have been concerned. 
He is not the poet, unless we choose to ig- 
nore all of his efforts to project a character 
by means of a series of illusory characters. 
Now he hears Marvell’s figure of time as a 
figure of death, and is once more in “‘rats’ 
alley’ as the one who wept at Ariel’s 
dirge. But Ferdinand is modernized; he is 
not merely 

Sitting on a bank 
Weeping again the King my father’s wrack. 


And he is also more ancient than Ferdi- 
nand; he belongs to the line of Fisher 
Kings. It was while sitting on this bank 
that Ferdinand heard Ariel’s dirge—now 
fixed in the protagonist’s mind by its as- 
sociation with the Phoenician Sailor. Be- 
fore long he echoes the line which com- 
pletes this quotation, but meanwhile 
much has intervened to reinterpret “this 
music.” 

But at his back he hears other sounds— 
or are they different? They are the sounds 
of the city, but in a familiar pursuit. They 
are the modern sounds of hunting, of lust; 
whether it is “Actaeon to Diana,” or 
“Sweeney to Mrs. Porter,” it is the old 
game of Tereus and Philomel. To the 
protagonist, whether he would be a Parsi- 
fal or is to be a Fisher King, washing the 
feet is a spring rite in another sense; for it 
preceded the restoration of the Fisher 
King and was accompanied by the singing 
of children in the choir loft (“And O! the 
voices of children singing in the choir’’). 
The irony belongs to his vision: water has 
lost its proper efficacy, has become ma- 
lignant. But he hears other sounds not 
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less disparate—the song of rape belonging 
to the nightingale, already introduced.’ 
“Unreal City” indeed to such a vision, toa 
mind concerned with the Fisher King! Of 
course the implication is that it lacks true 
reality. 

Whether the name of the Merchant 
plays on the meaning of “‘well-born”’ or 
not, he is now unkempt; and reminds us, 
particularly by his vulgar French, of the 
old waiter in “Dans le restaurant.” Per- 
haps that poem has given us both the 
Merchant and the Sailor, who coalesce. If 
he has made improper advances to the 
protagonist, which would support the 
general lust theme, he is still the trader; 
and business is probably the rival mystery 
which the Madame is forbidden to see, de- 
spite her discreet “Thank you.” This 
would explain the use of cryptic business 
terms. Of course they may be subordinate 
to the “currants” as dried vestiges of the 
Bacchie cults, and thus part of an initia- 
tion into similar orgies, or merely of an 
initiation into the modern ritual. Miss 
Weston (p. 160) stresses the importance 
of such traders in spreading the Attis 
cults. But “profit and loss’ is an impor- 
tant sign in the mergence of Merchant and 
Sailor, and must not be discounted even 
as a Phoenician lust. And the loss of vision 
passes from the garden to the fortune to 
this embodiment. 

If the sequence carries us from the 
“one-eyed” to the blind, it does not leave 
the hunt of lust in the city; and if the pro- 
tagonist has now been qualified in the 
knowledge of both sexes, he is ready to as- 
sume the role of Tiresias. He has already 
sounded the prophetic note “by the wa- 
ters of Leman” and the “motors” now 
pass into the “human engine,’’ which ex- 
presses itself mechanically. “I Tiresias”’ is 


7 See Trico’s Song in Lyly’s Campaspe: 


‘“‘What bird so sings, yet so does wail? 
O! ‘tis the ravished nightingale. 
Jug, Jug, Jug, Jug, Tereu, she cries, 
And still her woes at midnight rise."’ 
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the only explicit identification of the 
speaker in the poem, and there is a reason 
for it. He is not a character in the fortune; 
but he is the supreme metamorphosis that 
brings together all the metaphoric trans- 
formations and thus is qualified to sum- 
marize their experience. ‘““‘What Tiresias 
sees, in fact, is the substance of the poem,”’ 
but not the whole poem.® This departure 
from the fortune is therefore identified. 
And for the protagonist the sexual quali- 
fications of Tiresias have a deeper mean- 
ing than prophetic power: he, “though 
blind,” is “throbbing between two lives,” 
one dead, the other powerless to be born. 
But, like Tiresias, he can see the nature of 
the “‘dead”’; his vision springs from similar 
experience. 

The introduction of “the typist” illus- 
trates Eliot’s device of syntactic con- 
densation ; functioning as both object and 
subject, she exemplifies the metamorphic 
flow of things in this poem. The typist 
scene repeats on still another level, and 
still more openly, the “game of chess”’ epi- 
sode; but, more significantly, it interprets 
overtly this experience for the partici- 
pants. They are apathetic, both morally 
and emotionally—human machines. The 
role of Tiresias is also appropriate to the 
protagonist because he is now walking 
“among the lowest of the dead.” Finally 
the modern significance of this act is regi- 
stered in the reaction of the typist; the 
“gramophone” makes it also mechanical. 
The “automatic hand” has already ap- 
peared, with a similar implication, in 
“Rhapsody on a windy night.’ Of course 
the shift in values is projected by the 
parody of Goldsmith’s song; in that poem, 
“When lovely woman stoops to folly,” her 
only art is—to die. Both likeness and dif- 
ference are responsible for the irony. 

“This music crept by me upon the wa- 
ters’’—it is a synoptic music, amplifying 


8 A later statement of what he sees is found in the 
essay on Baudelaire, Selected essays, p. 344, 
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Ariel’s dirge; and the speaker is once more 
Ferdinand. This music transports him to 
another music in the haunts of fishermen 
—he is one too—near the church of Mag- 
nus Martyr; the collocation becomes more 
than geographical, whether in a biblical or 
a Fisher King context. What the church 
holds is “‘inexplicable,”’ but not unhinted; 
its colors bear watching in the next sec- 
tion. Here “in Lower Thames Street” he 
hears the Thames song; now it runs less 
softly. 

The change of verse form provides the 
transition, but it is not unexpected be- 
cause of the early distinction between his 
song and that of the Thames. Of course, 
the notes state this transition to the Song 
of the Thames-daughters (the departed 
‘nymphs”’) and further indicate that the 
three speak in turn lines 292 to 306 inclu- 
sive. But without this knowledge little 
would be missed, since their story is the 
same story. The two opening stanzas, or 
the song as distinct from its story, con- 
trast present and past scenes of the river, 
which are centered in “barge’’ and “shell.”’ 
Both craft are marked by “red,” but 
white and gold are absent in the first scene 
and distributed in the second. In the mod- 
ern scene Ionic “white and gold”’ hold an 
inexplicable splendor in the church, per- 
haps suggestive of the Grail. And since 
these are the waters of Babylon, Zion may 
be suggested by Magnus Martyr. The 
chorus might be recognized by an opera- 
goer, but we also have the note. This re- 
frain of the Rhine-daughters in Gdtter- 
déimmerung (“the judgment of the gods’’) 
laments the loss of the Rhinegold or 
beauty of the river; it performs a similar 
function here, for other guardians of the 
gold; and again the poem returns to Wag- 
ner to express a theme of desolation. Eliza- 
beth and Leicester both figure in Spenser’s 
Prothalamium and give continuity to the 
“affairs” of the river, not to its drift and 
pollution. 
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As the Thames-daughters recount their 
story, we learn that they, like the Rhine- 
daughters, have been violated. The scene 
carries them down the river to the sea, and 
the moral journey is similar, ending in a 
state that “can connect Nothing with 
nothing,” that calls its violation merely 
the “broken fingernails” of people who ex- 
pect nothing. The syncopation of the 
chorus to that flippant, modern “la la” 
repeats the last ironic echo of the gramo- 
phone. 

But “the waters of Leman’ flow on; 
“red sails” still carry the Leman, like St. 
Augustine, to Carthage. The protagonist 
finishes the song which he has heard, con- 
necting it with meaning, in which it has 
failed; for Carthage, like Mylae, was fa- 
miliar to the Phoenician Sailor, his card. 
Now the sermon enters the song of the 
Thames. We can read the “burning”’ line 
without becoming aware of Buddha’s Fire 
Sermon, but not without being aware of 
its theme of passion or lust. And we do not 
need to know St. Augustine in order to 
know out of what the Lord plucks—out 
of this burning or these waters. It may 
help to know that St. Augustine said: “I 
entangle my steps with these outward 
beauties, but Thou pluckest me out, O 
Lord, Thou pluckest me out’’; or that 
Buddha preached that moral regeneration 
begins by “conceiving an aversion” for 
the lusts of the flesh; but these details 
merely amplify the significance of “burn- 
ing” that is already in the poem. 

Eliot’s notes are interesting for his 
evaluation of his sources, but they are im- 
portant chiefly for their emphasis on the 
collocation of Buddha and St. Augustine. 
In terms of the poem, theirs is a better 
wisdom than that of Madame Sosostris, 
and it is the same for both. The impact 
which their wisdom loses by reason of po- 
etic economy, it recovers by virtue of its 
culminating position, which has the whole 
weight of the lust theme behind it. The 
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syntactic ambiguity of the final “burn- 
ing”’ suggests, of course, that burning may 
define the means by which one is plucked 
as well as the state from which one is 
plucked. As the river’s song ends on the 
theme of being plucked out, we may re- 
call the introduction: 


the last fingers of leaf 
Clutch and sink into the wet bank. 


And so they clutch and sink into the wa- 
ters of Leman unless they are plucked out. 
IV 

When “Death by Water is executed in 
Part IV,” it marks the end of the journey 
on “the waters of Leman,” the ultimate 
fear represented by the “drowned Phoeni- 
cian Sailor.’”’ It rewrites the dirge which 
associated Ferdinand with the Sailor, and 
does so with the conclusion that finished a 
similar sequence of experience for the old 
Phoenician waiter in “Dans le restau- 
rant.”’ This is the negative issue for such 
experience. It is significant that this is the 
only part without notes—the earlier 
note belongs to the second St. Augustine 
allusion at the end of Part III; here the 
poet is his own source, his own explana- 
tion. 

This part describes the usual way of 
becoming free from the fire of passion, not 
the way of self-discipline. Here the Sailor 
is deprived of his lust for the ‘outward 
beauties” and the “profit and loss.” Sea 
currents pick the lust from his bones, and 
he reverses the course of his life as he en- 
ters the vortex. There may be a reminis- 
cence here of the sea-dogs of Scylla and 
the whirlpool of Charybdis; or of Virgil’s 
allusion (Eclogue VI) to Scylla’s whirlpool 
and her sea-hounds that destroyed sail- 
ors. This conclusion now finds it unneces- 
sary to say, “it was a painful fate,’”’ but 
necessary to add to the injunction, 

Gentile or Jew 

O you who turn the wheel and look to 

windward. 
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And with this addition comes the “‘Wheel’”’ 
—of fortune or fate as well as of ships— 
which appeared in the fortune. If the epi- 
taph says, with Edmund in King Lear, 
The wheel is come full circle; I am here, 


it concludes with still more point, 


Consider Phlebas, who was once handsome 
and tall as you. 


Hence this part closes, after the fashion of 
others, by including the audience in its 
frame of reference. 

But if the ultimate fate of the protago- 
nist has been indicated, neither his fortune 
as told by the Madame, nor his experi- 
ence in the Hyacinth garden, has been ex- 
hausted. Hence what remains must be- 
long to a different order of experience 
from that which properly terminates in 
death by water, or else to a different atti- 
tude toward water. 

V 

After “Death by water,” representing 
the fate of his card, the agony of the pro- 
tagonist is intensified, and he turns from 
the water that drowns to the water that 
saves—to the search for another river, as- 
sociated with the origin of tie Tarot 
cards. Now the gardens and agony of Part 
I merge into the trials of Christ or the 
Hanged God, and unite them in the con- 
clusion that he is dead and we are dying. 
Now “the agony in stony places” and its 
fear are intensified both by thirst for wa- 
ter and doubt of its existence. The search 
of Part V—for its parts make one journey 
—leads ultimately to the sacred river and 
its wisdom. Throughout, the illusionary 
character of the protagonist’s vision in- 
creases as his fortune converges. 

The experience of agony and its doubt 
rise out of the physical conditions of this 
journey through the Waste Land, the 
desert scene of Part I, which emphasizes 
the need of water. After observing, “here 
is no water but only rock,” the spirit is 
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tortured by the desire of water and no 
rock, or rock and also water, or merely the 
sound of water, even the illusion of its 
sound; “‘but there is no water.” This tor- 
ment has developed, by thematic imagery, 
from the “red rock” through the ‘Lady 
of the Rocks” to “only rock.” 

Physical and spiritual anguish distort 
his vision as he walks with the last shadow 
of his fortune, the Fisher King, once 
guardian of the Grail. Beside this un- 
named figure he sees another, “gliding 
wrapt in a brown mantle, hooded”’; it is 
the Hanged Man or Christ. But again un- 
certainty besets him, for he cannot iden- 
tify the figure. The notes prepare us for 
“the journey to Emmaus,” and this helps 
to confirm the identity of Christ but adds 
nothing to the essential experience. This, 
too, is a journey made by the “slow of 
heart to believe all that the prophets have 
spoken” (Luke 24), including resurrec- 
tion; but none of the notes really adds to 
the realization of its agony. 

Likewise, as the vision continues, ‘the 
present decay of eastern Europe” is real- 
ized quite apart from any need to identify 
it by a note. It organizes the chaos of the 
Waste Land, out of earlier materials in the 
poem, into an unreal image that turns 
them inside out and upside down. There is 
“maternal lamentation,” as for the dead 
god; but the “hooded hordes’’ have their 
hoods because of their inability to see the 
“hooded” one. Here we find the “crowds 
of people, walking round in a ring’’—the 
last item mentioned by Madame Sosostris; 
they already simulate the motions of 
Phlebas “entering the whirlpool.’”’ Now 
the unreal city extends to the east, em- 
bracing centers of various cultures; the 
“lady of situations’ fiddles lullabies on 
her hair to “bats with baby faces,” add- 
ing frustration to maternal lamentation; 
the bells, towers, and chanting voices of 
“The fire sermon” are all inverted; the 
“empty cisterns and exhausted wells” dry 














up the fountain and cistern of the Eccle- 
siastes passage echoed in Part I, where the 
poem centers on the “‘dust” image. 

After the vision of the disintegrating 
city, the protagonist draws near the 
chapel ‘in this decayed hole among the 
mountains”; the reader should recall the 
mountains of Part I. The chapel, the note 
tells us, is more than a chapel; it is the 
Perilous Chapel of the Grail legend, and 
the Perilous Cemetery is also suggested. 
But they have lost their terrors, and hence 
their meaning. The spirit’s abode is in 
ruins, “only the wind’s home,” and its 
“dry bones can harm no one”’; it belongs 
to “rats’ alley.”” Here we should recall the 
opening of Part III: ‘‘the wind Crosses the 
brown land, unheard.’’ The quester denies 
their former meaning; and then, as with 
Peter, the cock crows, but as if in a 
French nursery rhyme. It is another use of 
the bird sounds that are so significant in 
the poem, and also of the irony of the 
naive. But only a weathercock stood on 
the rooftree in a flash of lightning—yet it 
is a legendary portent. If this is the storm 
of the legend, the weathercock on the 
wind’s home serves to point its direction, 
even to herald the ‘damp gust bringing 
rain.” In terms of the nature symbolism 
(vegetation myth) it answers the doubt 
and denial: there is water, announced in a 
flash of lightning. 

And Ganga (the Ganges) in the Waste 
Land waits for it. The sacred river, now 
sunken, was the home of the earliest vege- 
tation myths, and its religious thought is 
represented here by words from an Upan- 
ishad, which is identified in the notes. 
Then we hear the “reverberation of thun- 
der of spring over distant mountains,”’ 
which these words interpret. They are the 
conditions of the promise of spring which 
answers the doubt and denial expressed in 
this quest for the water of life. 

The onomatopoetic voice of the Thun- 
der is not left untranslated in the poem, 
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for each command is suggested by the re- 
sponse. The question supplies “give” and 
the answer follows. Their giving has been 
a surrender to passion, not love—as the 
poem abundantly illustrates. Yet, while 
self-regarding, this is their only evidence 
of life or existence; but it is not found in 
their obituaries, epitaphs (“memories”), 
or wills. 

The second command is less clearly sug- 
gested, but it again is opposite to their 
reality. The prison of self or pride in which 
each is locked prevents their sharing the 
concerns of others. Sympathy is the key 
that would unlock this prison, but each is 
certain of his isolation only at nightfall, 
when his world seems to close in around 
him. At best tenuous rumors reach and 
give respite to the proud Coriolanus in 
exile. The note quotes a philosophical ba- 
sis for this isolation of the self, which frus- 
trates the potentiality even of their kind 
of giving. 

The reply to the third command clearly 
indicates ‘control,’ or response to con- 
trol. This response of the heart counters 
the surrender to blood and is presented in 
imagery appropriate to the Sailor and 
Part IV. It extends that moral from the 
fate of the Sailor to an image of the heart 
glad in obedience to the will, from its 
“blood shaking” to “beating obedient.’’ 
This completes the conditions of ascent to 
the higher love which might develop out 
of their experience, including that of the 
protagonist, and which would relieve their 
anguish.* These commands have all been 
violated in the Waste Land. 

If this is the visionary journey which 
the protagonist takes in search of the 
water of life, it leaves him sitting upon the 
shore, with the arid plain rather than the 
unreal city behind him. Once more fishing, 
his final guise is that of the Fisher King, to 
whose line he belongs; but without regen- 
eration his fate is as hopeless as that of the 


9 See ‘‘Dante,"’ Selected essays, pp. 234-35. 
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Sailor. Having traveled the Grail road to 
no avail, he ends in the knowing but help- 
less state of the Fisher King. Now that the 
Thunder has spoken, he is the Man with 
Three Staves—with three cardinal virtues 
that could be supports, that would insure 
the rain. But awareness is not will, and so 
he thinks of preparing for death, with a 
question that recalls Isaiah (38:1): ‘Set 
thine house in order: for thou shalt die, and 
not live.” This preparation involves some 
account of his fishing for life, of the frag- 
ments of “broken images’ which he has 
shored against his ruins. 

These define not only his predicament 
and state of mind, but the discoveries that 
are indicated in the poem. As partial quo- 
tations they are in fact “fragments’’ that 
have their full meaning in other contexts; 
they summarize the “broken images” of 
truth left in the Waste Land. Even nurs- 
ery rhymes may contain or hide ter- 
rible truths; so “London Bridge”’ presents 
an image of modern disintegration. And 
these fragments follow: “Then he hid him 
in the fire which refines them . .. when 
shall I be as the swallow—O swallow swal- 
low... the Prince of Acquitaine at the 
ruined tower.” This is the state of mind 
that attends the approaching “wrack”’ of 
Ferdinand. If the tower points to his 
ruins, there may be a saving ambiguity in 
“against’’—against ultimate ruin. These 
fragments are all identified in the notes, 
but they speak for themselves; however, 
their connections require some comment. 
The first—from the Arnaut Daniel pas- 
sage again—presents an image of volun- 
tary suffering for purgation, the purga- 
torial burning hinted at the end of Part 
III; the second expresses the desire for re- 
generation, and connects with the night- 
ingale image of “inviolable voice”; the 
third, to which the swallow’s attention 
seems to be implored, presents an image 
of the protagonist’s predicament, suggest- 
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ing both the tower of self and the ruined 
chapel. Thus, even in their broken state, 
these fragments form a pattern. 

Then the protagonist turns on the read- 
er, as he turned at the close of Part I, and 
declares, in words of The Spanish tragedy 
(IV, i), “Why then Ile fit you’”’—that is. 
supply you with what is suitable. And the 
irony is capped, while the seriousness is 
hidden, by the addition, ‘“Hieronymo’s 
mad againe.”” We may recall that the 
“show’’ Hieronymo promised was to be 
his revenge; that he could supply it be- 
cause he had given his youth to “fruitless 
poetry”; and that its parts were originally 
in “sundry Languages.’ If these frag- 
ments substitute for the show, their ironic 
overtones may echo through these associ- 
ations—even if the author has not thought 
it good, or possible, to set them down in 
English, ‘‘more largely, for the easier un- 
derstanding to every public reader.’’ Now 
the repetition of the Sanskrit commands, 
supported by the Upanishad ending, 
sounds like the mad talk of Hieronymo, 
and hallucinative vision appears to end in 
madness. 

If this account of the poem seems to 
minimize the anthropological framework, 
it is for a very simple reason. The frame- 
work is a means rather than an end, for 
the end is concerned with both the devel- 
opment and the decline of religious feeling 
in modern man. It is true that the anthro- 
pology reflects this development in the 
history of the race, but this reflection 
lends weight rather than direction to the 
poem. Neither is its direction taken from 
the idea that “where the anthropologi- 
cal outlook prevails, sanctions wither.” 
While the emotional significance of the 
poem at no point is independent of this 
framework, it is likewise not equivalent to 
the framework, even when it seems most 
congruent. 

University or CuicaGo 














“Piers Plowman”: The C-text and its poet. By 
E. Tatsor Donatpson. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1949. Pp. xii+257. 

One would not expect a book with this title 
to be controversial, but this one is—its aim to 
argue that the author of the C-text is the same 
as the author of B (and A). Some readers may 
be disappointed that it is not a dispassionate 
study of what the author of C did and the ef- 
fect of his changes; but actually, though no 
doubt his argumentative purpose controlled 
the selection and arrangement of material, Dr. 
Donaldson’s book provides most of what such 
an analysis could have given, for the author is 
scrupulously honest. In seven chapters he 
takes up the views of previous writers on the 
C-text, the ‘‘mechanics of the C-revision” 
(method of revision, alliteration, etc.), the art 
and politics of the C-reviser, his treatment of 
the occupations of the folk, alterations of the 
religious allegory (here the analysis seems a 
notable contribution to the understanding of 
the text), and biographical statements. This is 
by far the most thorough study of the C-text 
that is in print, and it is so completely fair 
that, at a certain point not far from the end of 
the chapter on the art of the C-reviser, a reader 
might suppose the conclusion must be that C 
could not have been put together by the au- 
thor of B. 

Undoubtedly, the chief value of this book is 
in its exhaustive analysis of the C-text; but, 
since Dr. Donaldson stresses the argumenta- 
tive aspect of his work, it is natural to devote 
some consideration to that. Of course, all that 
the author can advance in favor of his view 
consists of familiar points: the negative point 
that the ideas of C do not controvert those of 
B; similar use of alliteration; and the custom- 
ary excuse, often repeated, since Skeat first 
made it, that when C’s alterations weaken B’s 
effects they can be explained as the work of an 
aging man. It seems to me that Dr. Donaldson 
makes a good case for the first point; the sec- 
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ond has always been arresting; but the third is 
too subjective to be telling. Hence it is doubt- 
ful whether any conclusion as to the author- 
ship of these texts is more than an opinion 
based on the personal experience and the 
modes of thought of the one who forms it. As 
an evidence of good faith, I am willing to say 
that it is not by any means so difficult for me to 
suppose that the B- and C-texts are by the 
same author as that the author of A wrote B. 
But what is the good of such a statement when 
others like Dr. Donaldson are not troubled by 
the differences between A and B? 

The comments on details which follow are 
not of great importance; they concern details 
only, not the main argument of the book or the 
exposition of C’s principal changes. 

P. 13.—It seems to me odd that anyone 
familiar with medieval writings preserved in 
several copies can question that scribes took 
the widest liberties in reproducing texts. Con- 
sider, for example, the variations among the 
four copies of the Anturs of Arthure! Miss Hort 
may be right in regarding the C-text as the 
work of a scribe. 

P. 21.—A critical text of A; by Thomas A. 
Knott has been in the library of the University 
of Chicago for thirty years. 

P. 76.—“C, although he shows deficiency in 
imaginative power, also shows, just as often, 
bursts of imaginative power.” Surely, “just as 
often” is due to argumentative enthusiasm; it 
is true that in two or three places the C-reviser 
writes effectively; but, in one instance at least, 
his addition has met with no defender except 
Dr. Donaldson, and in many places he has 
spoiled B’s effects. Few will agree that the 
C-reviser was a first-rate writer. 

P. 80.—Here A’s omission of Wrath is refer- 
red to as an incoherency. Even if one disregards 
Manly’s explanation, it has been argued lately 
that a medieval author was under no compul- 
sion to mention all seven sins. 

P. 199.—Dr. Donaldson describes the poet 
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as “immensely verbose, self-consciously pic- 
turesque, ironical and realistic,” etc. “This is 
true of all three texts.” But A certainly is not 
verbose, nor is C, unless one regards his reten- 
tion of most of B as evidence; his additions to 
B are not extensive or verbose. 

As in his article on the pronunciation of the 
final e in Chaucer’s poetry, Dr. Donaldson 
writes here with notable ease and effectiveness, 
simply, directly, and without self-conscious- 
ness; he is not afraid to use an occasional col- 
loquialism or bit of slang when such expression 
will point a statement, and throughout the 
book he maintains a reader’s interest. Such 
writing will be welcome always. 

J. R. HuLBErT 
Universily of Arkansas 


Studies on the tenses of the English verb from 
Chaucer to Shakespeare with special reference 
to the late sixteenth century. By Grore Fri- 
pEN. Uppsala: Almqvist & Wiksells Bok- 
tryckeri, 1948. Pp. 222. 

Mr. Georg Fridén, in his thesis, Studies on 
the tenses of the English verb from Chaucer to 
Shakespeare, offers richly documented, careful 
answers to a number of difficult questions. 
After two short chapters on “the various time- 
spheres of the present tense” and on the “‘prin- 
cipal functions” of the preterite, the perfect, 
and the pluperfect, he devotes the largest part 
of his book “‘to the study of auxiliaries in com- 
pound tenses: have and be as auxiliaries of the 
perfect and the pluperfect, shall and will as 
auxiliaries of the future tense.”’ He has collect- 
ed a mass of evidence from properly varied 
sources, and in interpreting it he has shown his 
familiarity with a wide range of grammatical 
works; his Bibliography and his summaries of 
previous investigations are useful, and, though 
he gives plentiful examples to support his con- 
clusions, he never loses himself or his reader in 
details. 

Fridén’s first two chapters do not require 
much comment. To his discussion of the pres- 
ent tense, two principal objections might be 
made. The classification of the different uses of 
the present is not wholly satisfactory; some- 
times the categories are so vague that illus- 


trative quotations might as well be placed un- 
der one heading as under another. Moreover, 
in accounting for the absence or rarity of the 
historical present in OE, Fridén follows Jes- 
persen and dismisses Steadman almost cava- 
lierly; but, in a study which lacked room for 
adequate discussion of the conflicting theories, 
unnecessary commitments should have been 
avoided. The main conclusion reached in the 
second chapter is that “in late ME and 
EModE the functions of the preterite, the per- 
fect, and the pluperfect were not kept so strict- 
ly apart as in PE.” Both chapters suffer from 
certain damaging omissions in Fridén’s Bibli- 
ography, which might well have been made 
even more inclusive than it is.! 

The third chapter, on have and be as auxil- 


1 To avoid ungraciousness and injustice to a really 
valuable book, I here consign to a footnote most of my 
detailed comments and corrections: 

a) Two of the more notable omissions from the 
Bibliography are W. F. Bryan's article, ‘‘The preterite 
and the perfect tense in present-day English,"’ J/EGP, 
XXXV (1936), 363-82; and Max Deutschbein's ‘‘As- 
pekte und Aktionsarten im Neuenglischen,”’ Neu- 
philologische Monatsschrift, X (1939), 129-48, 190- 
201. Fridén may be thought to offend against Bryan's 
precept that ‘‘one cannot guard oneself too carefully 
against assigning to a given form values that are ex- 
pressed not by this form but by other elements of the 
statement.”’ 

b) Fridén ought hardly to attribute all three frag- 
ments of the Romaunt of the rose to Chaucer, as he does 
in his Bibliography and in his text, without some ex- 
planation; and, since he quotes the Canterbury tales 
from Skeat and not the Manly-Rickert Tert, which 
perhaps was not available to him, some of his examples 
must be modified or deleted. Cf. Fridén's p. 17, 1. 34, 
where Skeat gives holdeth, Manly-Rickert heeld; and 
p. 161, 1. 14, Skeat he, Manly-Rickert ye. 

c) Other examples which, for various reasons, do 
not bear scrutiny include the following: p. 25, ll. 3—4, 
where remaine hardly denotes ‘‘a time-sphere that 
stretches from the present time into the future’; p. 
57, ll. 3—4, and p. 70, 1. 35, where goon may be present 
indicative, not a participle; p. 63, 11. 10-12, where to 
haue and (to) come are two distinct infinitives, not one 
(to haue...come); p. 79, 11. 29-30, where had... 
falne stands ‘“‘in conditional context’’ and should be 
so classified and where the correct reference is to Act 
II of the Tempest, not Act I; p. 193, 11. 26-27, where 
hope means simply ‘“‘to expect’’; p. 195, 11. 13-14, 
where perchaunce must be taken with twill walke. 

d) After so much complaining, it should be added 
that Fridén’s style is generally polite and clear, that 
his illustrative quotations as a rule are admirably full, 
and that his proofreading was evidently scrupulous. 
The following slips should be corrected: in the Bibliog- 
raphy and throughout the text, G. Molloy is wrongly 
cited as Molly; p. 124,1. 21, for adoptable read adaptable; 
p. 139, 1. 17, for ‘‘a 1000"' read ‘‘a 1000."" 
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iaries, is more ambitious and more original. Its 
theoretical bases are a distinction between as- 
pect and “mode of action” (Aktionsart) and 
the recognition, “for the purpose of this in- 
vestigation,”’ of two categories of modes of ac- 
tion: durative and nondurative (terminative) .? 
One other term, mutative, is of some impor- 
tance: “‘a mutative verb is an intransitive 
terminative verb having a past participle that 
can function as an adjective attribute.’ With 
the past participles of mutative verbs, Fridén 
concludes, “the be-construction is predomi- 
nant” in late ME and EModE, though he 
specifies ‘‘several categories that favour the use 
of have with mutative verbs.” An elaborate 
survey, partly statistical, “of the use of have 
and be with the most important intransitive 
verbs” establishes the fact that ‘‘with few ex- 
ceptions the examples of have belong to the 
categories summarized.” 

No one who discusses “modes of action” 
will expect universal agreement with his opin- 
ions; anyone who discusses shall and will must 
expect general disagreement. Fridén’s review 
of the conflicts among the grammarians is 
sober and sobering; his own formulation, cer- 
tainly neither careless nor dogmatic, may best 
be presented as he phrases it himself: 

Until the conventional rules had been estab- 
lished, the choice of auxiliary was determined by 
the modal implications of the two verbs. What 
was dependent on the subject’s own volition was 
expressed by will, while shall denoted obligation. 
The biblical style favoured shall to render the 
idea of an action as fated or divinely decreed. The 
popular speech—as far as it can be traced in lit- 
erature—seems to have made more use of will. 





Fridén’s abundant materials have enabled 
him to make corrections of and additions to the 
works of scholars of the stature of Wilhelm 
Franz; his examples will have permanent value, 
as will his insistence on “‘the importance of style 
in the use of shall and will.”’ His repetition of 
Jespersen’s criticism of Fries (that “he lumps 


? The history of these distinctions may be traced 
most easily in the article by Deutschbein cited in the 
preceding note and in two dissertations to which, 
among other works, Fridén refers: Else Hollmann, 


Untersuchungen tiber Aspekt und Aktionsart (Jena, 


1937); Britta Marian Charleston, Studies on the syntax 
of the English verb (Bern, 1941). 
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together the different meanings’) will have a 
mixed reception, particularly since disagree- 
ment is inevitable over Fridén’s classification 
of examples according to meaning; and no one 
will easily accept the following explanation of 
how will developed “into a pure tense verb” in 
sentences like “it will rain tomorrow”: 

The mythologizing instinct of the primitive 
people that personifies natural phenomena and 
invests them with power of volition may also to 
some extent have contributed to this use. A more 
rationalistic age, however, was apt to regard will 
in this function as a purely temporal verb express- 
ing future events. 


Finally, when Fridén sets up his fifteen cate- 
gories for the use of will, some reflection may 
be provoked by the fact that one or more of his 
own examples of shall could logically be placed 
under eleven of the fifteen. 

JAMES SLEDD 
University of Chicago 


The Cowden Clarkes. By Ricuarp D. ALrick. 
London and New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1948-49. Pp. xili+268. 

The principal interest which the lives of 
Charles and Mary Cowden Clarke hold for a 
modern reader is the intimate association 
which husband and wife enjoyed with major 
literary figures. And though Charles was old 
enough to exert a formative influence upon the 
boyhood of Keats and yet survived to write 
recollections of him half a century after the 
poet’s death, and though Mary’s longevity per- 
mitted her to know Lamb and Hazlitt and yet 
to outlive Tennyson and Browning, the story 
of the Clarkes loses much of its appeal after 
the close of those early years when Charles was 
Keats’s most influential associate and Mary 
was rejoicing in the friendship of the Lambs 
and sitting at the clayey feet of the idolized 
Leigh Hunt. 

For the truth is that Charles and Mary 
Cowden Clarke were essentially dull people— 
industrious, of course, and kindly and happy 
and far from unintelligent, but still dull. Not 
only that, but sometimes silly—especially 
Mary. And when their story is not illuminated 
by contact with persons of genius, it has little 
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to offer. That Altick succeeds in making that 
story sufficiently entertaining to hold the read- 
er to the end in 1898 is a tribute to his skill as 
well as testimony to the fact that he is genu- 
inely devoted to his hero and heroine, though 
he concedes their commonplaceness and smiles 
at their absurdities. 

The influence of Charles Clarke upon the 
early life of Keats and the value of Clarke’s 
recollections to biographers of the poet are 
given due treatment, though the association 
with Keats is viewed in proper perspective as 
only an episode in the long life of the older 
man. It is interesting to learn that so far apart 
had the two drifted by the summer of 1820 
that Clarke did not even know of the danger- 
ous state of Keats’s health at that time. 
Though there is much about the Lambs, one 
feels somehow that the Charles Lamb of the 
memorable essays is missing, that here is only 
the Lamb of the Tales from Shakespeare and 
of the occasional verse and domestic witti- 
cisms, which have lost their savor. There are 
only tantalizing glimpses of Shelley and Haz- 
litt, but Leigh Hunt is ubiquitous. One closes 
the book still uncertain of the truth about 
Hunt: for all his talent, the defects of that 
puzzling personality show clearly even in such 
a sympathetic treatment as this; but one is im- 
pressed by the intense devotion which such 
people as the Clarkes and Mary’s family, the 
Novellos, felt toward him. It is helpful in this 
dilemma to find at least one Novello, Mary’s 
talented sister Clara, aware of Hunt’s “taint 
of affectation and self-complacency.”’ 

Altick makes a case for Charles Clarke as an 
important collaborator in John Nyren’s The 
young cricketer’s tutor (1833), and both the 
account of that delightful work and the selec- 
tions given from it are outstanding. Mary’s 
association with Dickens in the famous ama- 
teur theatricals of 1848 thrilled her and pro- 
vides an entertaining digression in her life- 
story. The well-known Recollections of writers 
is drawn upon heavily throughout, and the 
truth is made clear that, whatever its faults, 
this joint work of the “loving author-couple” 
is of inestimable value to students of literary 
biography. Charles’s writings and lectures 
upon Shakespeare, Chaucer, and Moliére, and 
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Mary’s Concordance and her incessant fiction- 
alizing and interpreting and editing of Shake- 
speare’s works are not only sadly dated but 
marred by Victorian sentimentality and didac- 
ticism, but their usefulness in introducing 
great literature to vast numbers of people in 
nineteenth-century England and America can- 
not be questioned. 

In speaking of the Clarkes’ prose as ‘“‘a sin- 
gle instead of a double, phenomenon,” Altick 
says he is aware that he risks doing an injus- 
tice to Charles—and this he seems indeed to 
have done. For in his analysis of this ‘‘cockney 
prose’’—one of the most skilfully presented ele- 
ments of his work—such of the worst examples 
as can be assigned to a single author seem to 
have come from the pen of Mary. The exam- 
ple of Leigh Hunt was in large part responsible 
for the ‘“‘verbal tinsel and paper flowers and all 
the other inexpensive trimmings” of this “‘fes- 
tooned”’ style; but Mary alone must take re- 
sponsibility for calling her husband “‘one of the 
brightest beams of human sunshine that ever 
illumined this earth”’; for referring repeatedly 
to Shakespeare as “darling Willie, dear Wil- 
liam, beloved Will’; and for attributing Des- 
demona’s downfall to the failure of that lady’s 
mother to inspire in her daughter “the courage 
of transparent truth’ and thus invest her 
“with a panoply that would have proved her 
best protection against the diabolical malig- 
nity by which she was one day to be assailed, 
and borne her scatheless through the treachery 
which wrought her fate.”” Though Altick states 
that the Clarkes’ writings faithfully reflected 
the taste of the wide middle-class audience that 
devoured Bulwer-Lytton, Dickens, and Kings- 
ley, it is refreshing to find contemporary critics 
poking fun at “the young ladies of Mrs. 
Clarke’s seminary”’ pictured in The girlhood of 
Shakespeare’s heroines and chuckling at the 
Clarkes’ exuberant optimism and naiveté. 

Making the acquaintance of the Novello 
family is in itself a pleasant experience. These 
industrious, shrewd, and extraordinarily long- 
lived people (five of the children of Vincent 
Novello lived to an average age of eighty-five!) 
are charmingly portrayed, and the photo- 
graphs and paintings from Novello family 
archives embellish the book considerably. 

















The author’s skilful handling of chronology 
deserves a word of praise. The Clarkes were ac- 
tive throughout such a long period, associated 
with so many prominent persons, and engaged 
in such multifarious activities that it is neces- 
sary for their biographer to move back and 
forth constantly across the years in order to 
cover all essentials and still arrange his mate- 
rials according to some logical order. The docu- 
mentation, too, is completely adequate with- 
out being obtrusive. The daring imitation of 
Strachey in the presentation of the memories 
supposed to have passed through the dying 
Mary’s mind is carried off with greater success 
than most writers could hope for. 

Anyone who writes sympathetically about 
the Clarkes runs the risk of finding himself 
writing like a Clarke. This peril Altick has 
avoided for the most part, but occasionally he 
is caught off guard. It is doubtful, for instance, 
whether he should have used phrases from 
Shakespeare as chapter headings. “(Come they 
of noble family?” introducing genealogical 
matters and “Her infinite variety” introducing 
a discussion of Mary’s miscellaneous writings 
have the true Clarkeian archness, but even 
more disturbing is the heading of the chapter 
devoted to the romance between the cautious, 
baldheaded, forty-year-old Charles and the 
plain, teen-aged Mary: “Cupid’s fiery shaft.” 
And Altick himself testifies to ‘the innocent 
ecstasy which permeated every waking hour 
of the Cowden Clarkes’ unending honey- 
moon.”’ 

AuSTIN WRIGHT 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Matthew Arnold, poéte: essai de biographie psy- 
chologique. By Louts Bonneror. Paris: Di- 
dier, 1947. Pp. 585. 

This massive thesis for the doctorat d’ état, 
erudite and sensitive, is the most important 
contribution to Victorian studies to come from 
I'rance since the appearance in 1928 of Georges 
Lafourcade’s La Jeunesse de Swinburne. Lafour- 
cade had an interest in making discoveries that 
Bonnerot does not share;! but the present work 


1A series of eight letters from Arnold to Sainte- 
Beuve is the one major discovery; the commentary 
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is the equal of Lafourcade’s in sensitiveness of 
response and expression, easy mastery of all 
that has been written about the subject,? and 
appreciation of the most delicate shades of 
meaning in a language not the author’s own.* 

Bonnerot has not attempted a biography. 
He relates Arnold’s life only as a means of psy- 
chological delineation. In evaluating biograph- 
ical evidence, he is scarcely at his best. I give 
one instance, important because of what is 
built on what seems a baseless assumption. It 
is impossible to be sure of the year in which 
Arnold met ‘“Marguerite.”’ The likely alterna- 
tives are 1846 and 1848. In September, 1848, 
writing from Switzerland, Arnold says he in- 
tends to spend a day at the hotel in Thun “for 
the sake of the blue eyes of one of its inmates.” 
He may have looked into those eyes for the 
first time earlier in the visit of 1848 or else in 
1846, when, according to his essay on George 
Sand, he called on that author at Nohant and 
spoke with her of Switzerland, whither he was 
going. Bonnerot fixes the meeting with ‘“Mar- 
guerite” in 1847. Information about that year 
is very meager; Arnold's travels have not been 
traced beyond Paris. Bonnerot depends on 
phrases in poems. In “Obermann once more,” 
first published as one of the New poems of 
1867, Arnold writes: 

Glion?— —Ah, twenty years, it cuts 
All meaning from a name! 


and repeats the “twenty” in a note. In “The 
Terrace at Berne,” another of the New poems, 
he writes: 
Ten years!— —and to my waking eye 
Once more the roofs of Berne appear. 


accompanying the text of these letters is full of sugges- 
tion. Arnold's letter of September 29, 1854, is mistak- 
enly described as an answer to Sainte-Beuve's of Sep- 
tember 6. Sainte-Beuve comments on ‘‘Empedocles on 
Etna” and other poems in the collection of 1851; 
Arnold says that he will send that collection which 
Sainte-Beuve has asked to see. 

2 So little is known of Arnold the child and school- 
boy it is a pity Bonnerot did not make use of the remi- 
niscential articles of Lord Coleridge in the New review 
for July and August, 1889. 

3 The colloquial sense of ‘‘keep it up’’ is missed (p. 
23, n. 1), and a remark applicable to T. Walrond is 
misapplied to Dr. Arnold. A. E. Housman’s praise of 
Arnold in the Introductory lecture is misapprehended as 
a tribute to scholarship as well as to acumen (p. 358). 
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Even if ““The Terrace at Berne’ had appeared 
in 1857,4 as Bonnerot says, that year could not 
be assumed as the end of a ten-year period 
over which the poet looks back to his meeting. 
Before either the ‘“‘ten’”’ or the “twenty”’ could 
be used to date the meeting, it would be neces- 
sary to know when the poems were begun and 
completed. And even if we knew the years in 
question, the fact that both “ten” and “twen- 
ty” are round numbers should give us pause. 
Faithful to experience as Arnold may be, he 
could scarcely have written ‘“Glion?— —Ah, 
nineteen years... .”’ 

The main thesis of the book is psychological. 
Any approach to Arnold in psychological terms 
is inevitably speculative. There is no revela- 
tory journal to draw on; the notebooks con- 
tinue unpublished and have not been con- 
sulted by Bonnerot; the letters (except for a 
very few of the earliest to Clough and J. D. 
Coleridge) are not outpourings such as Keats’s 
but masked, often adjusted to the expectations 
of the correspondent, rarely, even in a phrase, 
disclosing the deeper contents of personality; 
there is no intimate study of Arnold by anyone 
who knew him well and set out to show him as 
he was. The main, almost the only, documents 
for a psychological study are the published 
writings;® and in these, when there is self-reve- 
lation, it is usually guarded and, often, astute- 
ly indirect. 

It is from the poems that Bonnerot derives 
his central intuition of Arnold’s personality: 
that he was a pathological doubter. In the 
criticism of Arnold it has long been a point de 
repere that he was the victim of duality: di- 
vided between poetry and prose, past and 


4**The Terrace at Berne” is described as ‘‘publié en 
1857" (p. 71); the correct date is given on p. 61. C. B, 
Tinker and H. F. Lowry, weighing evidence in the 
notebooks, suggest 1863 as the year in which this poem 
was completed. 

‘In his introduction Bonnerot mentions that I 
have in preparation an edition of early poems by Ar- 
nold as yet inédits. Some years before the war I ac- 
quired a volume, said to have come from the library 
at Fox How and to have been composed by Matthew 
Arnold in his youth. I have had reluctantly to decide 
that the thirty-six poems in manuscript are the work 
of some person or persons belonging to the generation 
of Arnold's father but have not been able to ascertain 
the authorship of these charming, often original, 


verses. 
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present, solitude and society, emotion and 
reason, etc. Bonnerot perceives all these op- 
positions, lifelong and unresolved, and links 
them with his central conception. ‘Chez 
Arnold le dualisme n’est que le doute intel- 
lectualisé” (p. 206). To doubt, Bonnerot gives 
the alarming content of an emotional psycho- 
neurosis, marked by inquietude, anguish, and 
obsession and by some physiological symp- 
toms, such as difficulty in articulation and a 
faint pulse. Most important of all the marks 
of morbid doubt is “‘oscillation.”’ Paul Sollier, 
on whose Le Doute Bonnerot leans heavily, ob- 
served: “Pas d’oscillation entre les phénoménes 
psychologiques, pas de doute” (quoted on p. 
202). There will be no difficulty in persuading 
most students of Arnold’s poems that in a mul- 
titude of passages, some of them among the 
most memorable, inquietude and anguish (nev- 
er, I think, obsession) are dominant. Bonner- 
ot’s collection of such passages and his sensi- 
tive commentary upon them undoubtedly il- 
luminate the poetry. 

The illumination is notable in the elaborate 
analyses of “The Scholar Gipsy” and ‘“‘Thyr- 
sis” (pp. 459-88), in which, after so many crit- 
ics, Bonnerot finds the sommets of Arnold’s 
poetry. He says, too generously, that an early 
paper of mine completely renewed the interest 
of “The Scholar Gipsy”’ by showing the sym- 
bolic force of the descriptive passages and adds 
that I was not bold enough in developing my 
thesis. In recognizing that his interpretation 
goes beyond mine, I must add that I think it is 
overbold, especially in the close link proposed 
between Clough and the Tyrian trader in the 
final movement of the poem. In his subtle com- 
parison of symbolism in “The Scholar Gipsy” 
and in Keats’s “‘Nightingale’’ he clearly errs in 
claiming that, whereas Keats’s bird symbolizes, 
along with youth, “la poésie éternelle,”’ Ar- 
nold’s scholar symbolizes youth alone. What 
keeps the scholar-gipsy invulnerable to time? 
Surely, it is something akin to the ‘‘poésie 
éternelle,’’ but even more rarefied. It is likely 

6 No attempt is made to show that Arnold experi- 
enced these physiological symptoms, but Bonnerot in- 
dicates passages where a faint pulse and also some 
cardiac symptoms are attributed to some of h_° char- 
acters. 
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enough that in “The Scholar Gipsy’ Clough 
has a role, and by his emphasis on doubt Bon- 
nerot has added to our understanding of the 
Arnold-Clough relationship and its importance 
for Arnold’s poetry. (Bonnerot has a fine 
phrase to describe Arnold’s concern with 
Clough: “l’introspection au second degré.’’) 
‘En songeant 4 Clough Arnold songe encore et 
toujours 4 lui-méme; par un mouvement d’égo- 
isme inconscient il a tendance 4 ne voir chez 
Clough que le reflet de ses propres déficiences 
morales, mais une image et un relief agrandis 
et grossis par la crainte méme qu’il éprouve de 
ressembler 4 Clough” (p. 470). What a light 
that throws on the disagreeable acrimony, the 
grudging appraisals, that mark so many of the 
letters to Clough and must have marked, per- 
haps in even greater intensity, the lost or de- 
stroyed letters from Clough to Arnold. 

The oscillation which Bonnerot discerns in 
the relation with Clough (and if Arnold were 
an oscillating doubter, what word could be 
found for Clough’s eddying?) is also the note 
that for Bonnerot rules the relation with ‘““Mar- 
guerite.”” His account of this relation, to which 
he attaches immense importance, is the fullest 
yet given. He is cautious in attempting to re- 
construct its phases and yet succeeds in giving 
it the contours of a real and progressive ex- 
perience.’ The one affirmation that seems 
overdefinite is the claim (pp. 68, 71) that the 
Arnold family prevented it from having a suc- 
cessful outcome. 

The most interesting of Bonnerot’s many 
enlightening observations on the technique of 
the poems are also related to oscillation. Sollier 
likens the oscillation of doubt to “les vagues de 
la mer qui oscille entre les limites toujours 
semblables de la marée’”’ (quoted on p. 202). 
In “Dover Beach’? the “rythme marin” is 
palpable, as palpable as in ‘“Lycidas’’; Bon- 
nerot adds to what has been generally per- 
ceived a remarkable collection of rhythms and 
images of eddying, ebb and flow, and other 
marine movements and is undoubtedly right 


7 There is no attempt to explain Arnold's remark- 
able statement in a letter to Mrs. Forster that in Au- 
vergne she would perceive where “I got my poetry” 
(Letters, ed. Russell, I, 46). 
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in saying that Arnold’s poetry abounds in 
them. He relates Arnold's preoccupation with 
them less cogently to his cardiac weakness, 
which is drawn into the analysis of the poems 
at a number of places. 

The primary effect of Bonnerot’s psycho- 
logical approach is to displace the center of in- 
terest in Arnold’s writings. Bonnerot recog- 
nizes the aesthetic and intellectual values in 
Arnold’s work as extending beyond the psy- 
chological value (see esp. pp. 328-29); never- 
theless, these other values are disturbingly 
and, in my opinion, mistakenly subordinated. 
Poems in which Bonnerot does not find a rich 
psychological content are either briefly con- 
sidered or harshly judged. It would require an 
article to examine the inadequacy and insen- 
sitiveness in the analysis of Sohrab and Rus- 
tum, where, very strangely for a critic with so 
strong a psychological bent, the father-son 
conflict is ignored. ‘The Forsaken Merman” 
is surprisingly described as “le seul poéme 
vraiment désintéressé [that is, unaffected by 
personal anxieties and aesthetic doctrines] qu’ 
Arnold ait écrit,’ and as “son meilleur poéme 
au point de vue artistique” (p. 506); but it 
does not interest Bonnerot as does, for exam- 
ple, a poem of far inferior artistic realization 
like “Resignation,” on which he is masterly 
both in his patient unraveling of the detail and 
in his sense of the relation between the poem 
and other works of Arnold. Intellectual values 
are also subordinated. A curious instance is the 
defense of an element in “Rugby Chapel” 
from a mild criticism made by C. B. Tinker 
and H. F. Lowry. They have pointed to the 
anomaly of discourse about “saving souls, the 
journey to the City of God, and the future 
life’ from the author of “Dover Beach” and 
the Chartreuse stanzas. Bonnerot replies that 
they have failed to discern the symbolism in 

’On an attempt to trace an influence on ‘Dover 
Beach" from the ‘‘Stanzas from the Grande Char- 
treuse’’ Bonnerot bases his belief that the former poem 
was written later than the period to which C. B. Tinker 
and H. F. Lowry are disposed to assign it—the time 
when Arnold was at work on *‘Empedocles.’’ Bonnerot 
takes *‘Dover Beach"’ to be a reworking of stanzas 14, 
20, and 21 of the Chartreuse poem. The affinities are 


evident, but I do not think he shows that the Char- 
treuse version mustghave been the earlier. 
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“Rugby Chapel,” the alternation of life and 
darkness representing the poet’s attempt to 
conquer his pessimism and respond to the radi- 
ant energy exemplified by his father. This is to 
say that Bonnerot seems to be requiring that 
the poem be read as an expression of the psy- 
chology of its author and as that alone. The 
rhythmic progression of light and darkness 
through the poem (delicately studied by Bon- 
nerot) has no bearing on the anomaly of the 
traditional Christian view of death and after- 
life occurring for this one time alone in Ar- 
nold’s elegiac writings. It is to Arnold’s appreci- 
ation of this anomaly that I should look to ex- 
plain the long gap between the date that ap- 
pears at the head of the poem and the year of 
its first publication. 

Was Arnold a pathological doubter? At- 
tempt at disproof is almost as hazardous as at- 
tempt at proof. There is no suggestion of the 
doubter in Arnold’s professional career: there 
are enough records to justify the opinion that 
he was a resolute and consistent official (his 
rank does not quite support Bonnerot’s calling 
him “un grand fonctionnaire” [p. 108]). Ex- 
cept for the relationships with Clough and 
with “Marguerite,” there appear to have been 
no broken friendships in his life, no frustrated 
loves, no oscillations between intimacy and 
estrangement. His marriage and his feelings 
toward the members of his family, except his 
father, appear to have been equable and hap- 
py. The more anxious relation with Dr. Arnold 
is explicable in terms that have nothing to do 
with pathological doubt. Admittedly, the ful- 
ness of Arnold’s attitude in any of these rela- 
tions is not known to us, but what evidence 
there is points toward an agreeable normality. 
It must be allowed that Arnold’s manner was 
not a natural one. Bonnerot quotes Lionel 
Tollemache’s reminiscence that at Rugby he 
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was called “Lofty Mat’’; and the Jovian atti- 
tude remained to the end. But this has no per- 
ceptible relation to pathological doubt. 

If we did not have the poems, it would 
never have occurred to anyone to suggest that 
Arnold was a doubter. The poems are the ex- 
pression of ‘‘une personnalité qui plus que celle 
de tout autre victorien est nuancée par ses con- 
tradictions mémes et la multiplicité de ses im- 
pulsions” (p. 115). In that multiplicity doubt 
is undeniably one impulsion; but there are 
others no less strong and no less persistent— 
to create beautiful poems, valid generaliza- 
tions, and practical reforms and to relate one’s 
own self to the society in which it exists. The 
objection to Bonnerot’s thesis is, essentially, 
that he has not established that pathological 
doubt is the central impulsion or, indeed, that 
doubt in a pathological degree affected Arnold 
at all. His book is, however, much the most 
considerable effort that has been made to de- 
scribe the elusive personality of Arnold; and 
it abounds in comments and suggestions on 
the poems that will renew, even for those who 
know Arnold best, words, images, rhythms, 
ideas, and emotions.? 

KE. K. Brown 
University of Chicago 

°T append a list of a few misstatements of fact. It 
was Temple, not Jowett, who tutored Arnold in logic 
and heard Arnold say of the logicians, ‘‘What wonder- 
ful fellows they were!"’ (p. 28); Dr. Arnold’s widow is 
the authority for our placing Walter, not Edward, as 
the youngest son in the family (p. 100; see Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward, A writer's recollections [New York, 1918], 
I, 38); Froude’s article on Arnold’s poetry is not a re- 
view of the first collection but of the first three (p. 
229); the title of C. Kingsley’s novel is not Ten years 
ago but Two years ago (p. 161); in the nine years pre- 
ceding the publication of ‘‘Thyrsis’’ it is said that 
Arnold did not publish ‘‘un seul poéme”’ (p. 481): he 
published three, aside from Merope, although he did 
not publish a collection; Arnold was elected to the Ox- 
ford professorship of poetry not in 1858 but in 1857 
(p. 542). 
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